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THE MONOSYLLABIC MYTH * 


GEorGE A. KENNEDY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, whose speakers form 
the largest speech community in the world, has 
received varying amounts of occidental attention 
since about the time of the settlement of North 
America. From the beginning, however, this at- 
tention has been distracted by certain imaginary 
elements suited to the concept of a fabulous and 
mysterious East. And while of late much of the 
mystery about China’s country and its people has 
been dispelled for us through increasingly close 
contact, our view of its language still confesses a 
belief in miracles, and holds the faith that Chinese 
speak wholly in monosyllables. 

The first discussion in English of this remark- 
able circumstance was initiated by “John Webb 
of Butleigh in the County of Somerset Esquire,” 
who in 1668 completed An Historical Essay En- 
deavoring a Probability That the Language of 
the Empire of China is the Primitive Language. 
Any diffidence he felt was concentrated on the 


title-page, the remainder of the book furnishing 
proof that to the author was entirely conclusive. 
What we may call his external evidence is sum- 
marized in the dedicatory epistle to King Charles 


the Second, and runs as follows: “Scripture 
teacheth, that the whole Earth was of one Lan- 
guage until the Conspiracy at Babel; History in- 
forms us that China was peopled, whilst the Earth 
was so of one Language, and before that Con- 
spiracy. Scripture teacheth that the J udgment of 
Confusion of Tongues, fell upon those only that 
were at Babel: History informs, that the Chinois 
being fully settled before, were not there: And 
moreover that the same Language and Characters 
which long preceding that Confusion they used, 
are In use with them at this very Day.” 

This argument, which on its premises is unas- 
sailable, was further supported by internal evi- 
dence from the nature of the Chinese language, 
which Mr. Webb arranged under five heads. They 
Were simplicity, generality, modesty of expression, 
utility, and brevity. What particularly interests 
em 


* This article was originally written in 1942 as a semi- 
Popular lecture. It will be followed by a documented 
article on the same subject. 


us is his statement on the first point: “Our 
Chinique is a Language that consists (and it is 
singular therein) all of Monosyllables, not one 
Dissyllable, or Polysyllable being found in it.” 
Comparing this to the first speech of children, 
and being thoroughly appreciative of Chinese 
freedom “from all such perplexing accidents” as 
declensions, conjugations, numbers, and the like, 
John Webb concluded “it was Nature that from 
God taught them their Language.” This was as 
close as he came to stating what, in view of the 
well-known Eden conversations and the improba- 
bility of bilingualism in Adam, he must have had 
in mind, namely, that Chinese is the mother 
tongue of God. And this appears to be the highest 
compliment that the western world has so far paid 
to that language. 

Bouquets of another odor were thrown in 1805 
by Francis (later Lord) Jeffrey, writing in the 
influential Edinburgh Review, of which he was 
then editor: “There is no instance, we believe, 
on the face of the earth, of a language so ex- 
tremely imperfect and inartificial; and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any race of people could be 
so stupid, or so destitute of invention, as to leave 
it in such a state of poverty.... The structure 
of their written language shows that they are fully 
aware of the effects of combination; and yet they 
have in no one instance introduced a compound 
word into their spoken language, or ventured to 
combine two syllables into the symbol of a com- 
plex idea. By what particular infatuation they 
have been withheld from so obvious an improve- 
ment — by what bar they have been obstructed 
from compounding their words, as well as their 
written characters, we are utterly unable to com- 
prehend, and no writer, we think, has attempted 
to explain. The fact, however, appears to be quite 
undeniable, that they have gone on for many 
thousands years pittering to each other in a jargon 
which resembles the chuckling of poultry more 
than the language of men, and have never yet had 
the sense to put their monosyllables together into 
articulate words.” 

This outburst is amazing from every point of 
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view, particularly when we have it from one of 
the leading literary critics of his day. It does not 
appear that Lord Jeffrey’s estimate of the Chinese 
language was guided by any greater accumulation 
of facts than were possessed by John Webb. The 
interval of a hundred and fifty years had brought 
not the slightest increase in any real knowledge 
of or about the language, but merely an emotional 
change connected with the general nineteenth 
century reaction against extravagant glorification 
of the Celestial Empire that had earlier been the 
mode. Our emotions today, after the lapse of an 
almost equal period of time, are relatively stable, 
and our knowledge is fortunately greater. In re- 
opening this curious question, therefore, we shall 
not debate whether monosyllabism in China re- 
flects more the handiwork of God or that of 
chickens, but simply inquire whether the thing 
exists. 

The importance of this question for the linguist 
lies in the fact that on the answer depends the 
retention or discard of a special category of 
“monosyllabic language,” allegedly represented by 
Chinese and its relatives, but unknown elsewhere 
in the human world. The category is still main- 
tained by scholars, though in much less positive 
form than used to be the case. Finck’s classifica- 
tion in 1910 of the types of human language in- 
cluded the statement that “Chinese words con- 
sist, not absolutely always, but in the majority of 
cases, of a single syllable.” The standard hand- 
book on the languages of the world, edited by 
Meillet and Cohen in 1924, is prepared to grant 
that “in modern Chinese it is often a group of 
several words that expresses what in western lan- 
guages would be expressed by one word.” Finally, 
F, K. Li, in the Chinese Year Book for 1936-37, 
is satisfied with the cautious statement that one 
of the characteristics of Chinese, in common with 
other members of the Sino-Tibetan family, “is a 
tendency towards monosyllabicism.” 

None of these publications, it is safe to say, has 
the circulation of the great Webster International 
Dictionary, in which we find a summary of the 
accepted view so admirably typical that it deserves 
fuller quotation: “As the Chinese language is 
monosyllabic and is strictly limited to some four 
hundred vocables, it follows that each vocable may 
have many different meanings. The meaning ap- 
plicable to such a given monosyllabic sound, or 
vocable, can really be determined only when it is 
written as an ideograph or occurs in conjunction 
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with other words which give a clue to the mean- 
ing. In order to reduce the confusion caused by 
the paucity of sounds, each of which is capable of 
many different meanings, the Chinese have from 
earliest times resorted to the expedient of pitching 
each sound in at least four different keys, each 
variation indicating a different meaning dis- 
tinguishable by its own ideograph.” (2nd ed., 
p. xiv) 

No special knowledge of the Chinese language 
is required to lead a thoughtful person to the 
conclusion that here is a problem raised and left 
very much unsolved. To elucidate the problem in 
terms of English will require begging the question 
somewhat, but we shall make good the loan later, 
What is being said is tantamount to complaining 
that the English syllable o has many different 
meanings. The proper meaning in a given case 
can only be determined by its conjunction with 
other syllables, for example, the meaning ‘empty 
space’ in o-pen, ‘egg-shape’ in o-val, or ‘ perfec- 
tion’ in O.K. This sounds, of course, like lin- 
guistic burlesque, and no one will allow himself 
to be stirred up over the predicament of the Eng- 
lish syllable 0. However, although syllables in 
Chinese speech are always just as truly in con- 
junction with other syllables, we are to believe 
that there is a peculiar urgency in that language 
for identifying them in isolation as “words.” To 
meet that end the Chinese have invoked tones. 

But this is the first of the solutions that fail to 
solve. For the thoughtful person who has roused 
himself to commiserate with the Chinese over 
their meager stock of four hundred odd vocables 
can take only cold comfort in the thought that 
tones multiply these by four. A total store of 
sixteen hundred words (actually the number of 
syllables is around thirteen hundred) seems still 
to provide very slender intellectual fare. He may 
reflect that English gets along in spite of reign, 
rein, rain, or so, sew, sow, and hence conclude 
that a certain amount of homophony is bearable, 
say three to four words per syllable. But will 
five thousand words make up a satisfactory lan- 
guage for a cultured people? Webster’s lists 
550,000 for English, and it would be only polite 
to suppose that Chinese might have use for 50,000. 
If these are all monosyllables, then the operation 
of the language is as mysterious as ever. 

The situation is not improved when we consider 
the second deus ex machina, whose intervention 
is supposed to help in rescuing the Chinese from 
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linguistic chaos. The point is frequently made 
that while the numerous meanings of a solitary 
syllable cannot be distinguished in speech, they 
can nevertheless be distinguished in writing. A 
n.vment’s reflection must show that this is totally 
irrelevant. The intelligibility of spoken language 
cannot depend on luxuries of the writing system. 
Differentiation of the words reign, rein, rain by 
an English speaker does not depend on the varia- 
tion in their spelling, nor could that variation be 
made of any effect, short of the speaker’s inter- 
rupting his speech to spell. Although it is true 
that situations may arise in which it is profitable 
to do so, the value of the device approaches zero 
precisely in China. For, in the first place, the 
overwhelming majority of the Chinese people 
cannot spell, that is to say, they cannot describe 
the written forms of their words to one another. 
In the second place, those who are acquainted 
with the written signs employ on the average not 
over four or five thousand, and while this sounds 
like a stupendous feat, it is clear that on the 
monosyllabic view the disparity between the num- 
ber of needed words and the number of even the 
visibly distinct symbols remains enormous. 

It would seem that ordinary reasoning on the 
basis of the commonly-known facts should lead to 
the conclusion that a substantial proportion of the 
Chinese vocabulary is polysyllabic. Why then is 
the conclusion not drawn by those whose knowl- 
edge of the language is especially complete? An 
eminent oriental scholar, Professor Bernard Karl- 
gren, gives us one answer in his highly informa- 
tive book Sound and Symbol in Chinese: “ From 
the absolute point of view, considered by itself, 
Chinese has this special character, that, when we 
analyze the sentences into the simple words of 
which they consist (either as independent words 
or as members of compounds), these words are 
found to be fixed monosyllables. Like a set of 
building-blocks of the same size and pattern, 
Chinese words are assembled into the structure 
called a sentence.” 

It is important to note that this is not quite 
the thing with which we started. We have now 
the view that though Chinese may make free use 
of compound words, linguistic chemistry will yet 
succeed in resolving these into monosyllabic ele- 
ments. What these liberated atoms are is, of 
‘ourse, the crux of the matter, and it is necessary 
to be very specific. That language can, on the 
phonetic side, be resolved into syllabic segments 
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will not be news to anyone. That the pedigree of 
a monosyllabic element can be traced back to an 
independent ancestor will be a fact of considerable 
historic interest, but not a determinative feature 
for the language as it is. The English suffixes -ly 
and -hood, for example, were once independent 
words, but no one could consider them that today. 
The condition, then, for finding Chinese unique 
is that we discover a world consisting entirely of 
unicellular life, whose inhabitants may cluster 
temporarily for reasons of their own, but in which 
each protozoon is free to flagellate alone. Such a 
world would be represented by the English sen- 
tence, “The barefoot schoolboy shot a redwing 
blackbird in the pear tree,” where the syllables 
all maintain their independent establishments. 
Whether this makes our sentence an example of 
“monosyllabic language” might still be debated, 
but in any case this is the extent of the peculiarity 
that Professor Karlgren’s statement claims for 
Chinese. 

When we examine an actual Chinese sentence, 
however, we are unable to find even this much to 
be true. Let us take the Chinese rendition of the 
following, which incidentally is monosyllabic in 
English: “When the child saw the bird in the 
tree, he picked up a large stone.” The speech of 
a Pekingese, with unaccented syllables indicated 
by italics, may be roughly represented thus: 
“ Na-ke hsiao-hai-tzu kan-chien-le shu-shang-te 
niao-erh, chiu chien-ch’i i-k’uai ta-shih-t’ow lai.” 
A retranslation of this, syllable by syllable, will 
yield the following result, in which italics mark 
the elements that cannot be used independently in 
modern Chinese: “that,” suffiz on demonstratives 
used in the singular, “small,” said to have once 
been a verb meaning chuckle, noun suffix, “look,” 
“see,” suffix showing completed action, “tree,” 
locative postposition, suffix showing attributive 
function, “bird,” noun suffiz, “then,” “pick,” 
element indicating upward movement, “one,” 
suffix used with numerals, “big,” an originally 
independent word for stone, noun suffix, “come.” 
The score between the independents and the de- 
pendents is a tie! 

This situation is too striking to be ignored, and 
if we refer again to Karlgren’s Sound and Symbol, 
we shall find that some recognition of it has been 
given. We read that “it sometimes happens that 
an auxiliary becomes a mere affix. All sense of its 
status as an independent word has disappeared, 
and it has dwindled to the equivalent of an Eng- 
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lish inflexional affix.” When the author, however, 
propounds to himself the question whether this 
does not “constitute Chinese an inflecting lan- 
guage,” he answers that “one swallow does not 
make a summer. The incontestable affixes are 
very few. And when we furthermore are able to 
trace their evolution from auxiliary words which 
in their turn come from independent words .... 
the most we can do is to assert the existence of a 
certain tendency towards inflexional affixes .. .” 
Now we have pointed out above that tracing of 
pedigree is not a means of establishing the present 
word-value of a syllable. The question whether 
both syllables of ‘kingdom’ are words is not to be 
solved by recourse to etymology, but by simple 
tests of usage. Can a king at a critical time offer 
his dom for a horse? 

As far as the fewness of affixes is concerned, 
one may hold one’s own opinion as to whether the 
sentence that has been given is fairly typical. 
Even a few swallows, flying often enough, ought 
to give an appearance of summer. But it is possi- 
ble to be more objective on this point. We have 
the results, published in 1928, of a study con- 
ducted by Dr. Chen Ho-chin, a graduate of Co- 
lumbia, and onetime Chinese Commissioner of 


Education in Shanghai. The purpose of the study 
was to provide standards for the preparation of 
elementary readers, somewhat on the model of the 


well-known Thorndike word-lists. To this end a 
frequency tabulation was made of modern Chinese 
material extending to over nine hundred thousand 
syllables. In this material two incontestable affixes, 
which mark attributive function and completed 
action respectively, occurred a total of 45,360 
times. In other words, if Chinese had only these 
two affixes, every twentieth syllable would be one. 
When we add ten more syllables of the type that 
carry no independent meaning we reach a total of 
109,592 occurrences. If Chinese had no more 
than these twelve, then, twelve percent of its 
syllables would be found only in combination with 
others, and at least twenty-four percent of its 
vocabulary would by our definition be polysyllabic. 
Dr. Chen’s material was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire before he had completed a tabulation of 
the words, and his results remain merely as a fre- 
quency list of the characters standing for syllables. 
Many of these we know to be commonly used 
either as independent words or as members of 
complexes. We cannot therefore decide from the 
data given just how much of the material under 
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survey consisted of independently functioning 
syllables, but if we confine our attention only to 
the elements that we know could not have beep 
functioning independently, we reach the safe con. 
clusion that at least sixty-three percent of the 
vocabulary was in polysyllabic form. 

But upholders of the monosyllabic view, faced 
with these facts, regularly concoct another curious 
argument, which runs in brief as follows: Poly- 
syllabic words in modern Chinese are unnatural, 
since they have only been forced on the speakers 
by a series of tragic occurrences. As long as the 
phonetic structure of syllables was sufficiently 
complex, Chinese could frame sentences entirely 
in monosyllables, and this we must consider the 
pure, and therefore typical, state of their language. 
But snakes came into the garden as soon as final 
consonants slipped away and voiced initials started 
mixing with the unvoiced. In proportion as the 
number of phonetically distinguishable syllables 
decreased, speakers were obliged to introduce 
‘elucidative additions,’ and to say, for example, 
“Tt is what-makes-us-wet raining,” or “He is 
what-you-do-on-a-throne reigning.” 

Although this sounds like burlesque in English, 
it is classic dogma in sinology. And many are 
the clever devices attributed to the Chinese, by 
which they gave their hearers hints and clues to 
the meaning of the monosyllables they were speak- 
ing. Conversation in China was a magnificent 
guessing game. 

There are clearly two things wrong with this 
argument. In the first place we have no record 
of any period when Chinese speakers had fifty 
thousand or even five thousand phonetically dis- 
tinct syllables at their command. The picture of 
maximum complexity is given in a dictionary of 
the sixth century of our era, which divides all the 
sounds of the language into 3877 groups. Many 
scholars doubt whether this is to be taken at its 
face value, but even if it were, the concept of a 
people doing incessant battle with its language }s 
wholly irrational. It presupposes some impersonal, 
inexorable power working continuous havoc on the 
language, while its harried users are driven to one 
expedient after another in order to keep up I 
telligible communication. But people are the 
masters and not the slaves of their language. 
They use it as they please to say what they please, 
and when we find the Chinese language poly- 
syllabic, it is because that is the way the Chinese 
talk. 
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If all that we have been saying is true, how is 
it possible to believe that Chinese could be so 
grossly and so persistently misrepresented? To 
attempt an answer to this seems well nigh imperti- 
nent, and yet in its simplest terms the answer is 
easy. Chinese writing is syllabic. The conse- 
quences of this fact, — not necessary ones, to be 
sure, but consequences that relate to Chinese, — 
are rather peculiar. In the first place, a written 
word appears to our eyes as a thing with a space 
before and after. If English were spaced by sylla- 
bles, as is Chinese, the effect would be somewhat 
like “joy ful ly lit his ci gar in the gar den,” 
and we should all probably be much less word- 
conscious. More important, however, is the fact 
that while for us the form gar represents the 
spoken syllable by a synthesis of smaller phonetic 
units, the Chinese equivalent will have no such 
relation, but will be a direct and arbitrary symbol 
for the total syllable. It follows that the gar in 
cigar and the gar in garden will not necessarily 
bear the slightest resemblance to each other, and 
this is sufficient in itself to start the feeling that 
they are different entities rather than simply dif- 
ferent ways of writing the same sound. Even if 
at first writing the same symbol should have been 


wed in both, the propensities of Chinese callig- 
raphers have always been such that the signs ci gar 
would shortly find themselves decorated with 
smoke-rings, while gar den would be ornamented 


with rosebuds. These added elements are known 
to students of Chinese as “ determinatives” or 
“radicals,” and are to be found in the great 
majority of Chinese characters, showing general 
categories, like words having to do with water, 
ot food, or trees. Thus come into being smoke- 
ring gar and rosebud gar, not only with personali- 
ties of their own, but also with the definite power 
of suggesting whole words of which they are a 
part. Smoke-ring gar is used only in writing the 
word cigar, and rosebud gar only for the word 
garden. When a compendium of written signs is 
compiled by imperial order, four different entries 
are made at four different places in the scrolls, 
and tags of identification are supplied as follows: 
‘moke ring ct: cigar, rosebud den : garden, rose- 
bud gar: garden, smoke-ring gar : cigar. 

As long as words are alive, no mischief is done, 
and the notations serve the primary purpose of 
pointing out correct orthography. The fact that 
the word garden can be adequately symbolised by 
rosebud gar may indeed lead to a kind of literary 
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shorthand, but it will not of itself make gar the 
spoken word. As soon, however, as a dissyllabic 
word has become obsolete, its fate under such 
conditions is obvious. And it is a fact of great 
importance that the bulk of Chinese literature is 
written in language that was already obsolete at 
the time for both writer and reader. Assume that 
the word garden has disappeared from the spoken 
language. A retired bandit turned poet, while 
thumbing through the dictionary, comes across 
gar replete with rosebuds, and perhaps by now 
with a trellis besides. Who will defend him from 
the conclusion that this charming graph stands 
for an ancient word meaning ‘enclosure in which 
flowers are grown’? One might suppose that he 
would be given pause by finding the whole word 
garden in a poem that happened to be written 
during the life of the word. Quite to the contrary, 
this only spurs his imagination on to greater 
heights. Having set out from the point of view 
that both gar and den are independent words, he 
speedily discovers that rosebud gar, by association 
of sound with garlic and garland, refers to a col- 
lection of plants, while rosebud den, by association 
of ideas, refers more especially to a rock garden. 
No system of writing could be better designed for 
the encouragement of false etymologizing, and 
this advantage of Chinese has been exploited to 
the full. For example, one of the lines of a very 
ancient poem in the Book of Odes may be para- 
phrased “Chirp go the crickets.” Later commen- 
tators tell us gravely that crickets feed on plants, 
the crics eating the stems while the kets eat the 
leaves. Again we have the name “phoenix” for 
a mythological bird. Dictionaries tell us that phoe 
is the male and nix the female. Specimens of this 
kind could be collected by the hundreds. 

In emphasizing these points we do not at all 
mean to suggest that Chinese has no monosyllabic 
words, or that dictionaries are complete nonsense. 
There are plenty of good words of one syllable, 
and plenty of valid definitions of such words. 
But the thing that concerns us here is that the 
words of more than one syllable are so thoroughly 
camouflaged by the system of writing, by the ar- 
rangement of dictionaries, and by the labor of 
centuries of fertile-minded scholars, that it re- 
quires a real effort to see them. A Chinese lexicon 
is strictly speaking not a dictionary of words at 
all, but at best a Collection of Symbolic Symbols, 
Ancient and Modern. And the major problems 
conjured up for themselves by western scholars 
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are the result of putting the lexicon before the 
language. They have apparently proceeded on 
the theory that the language is made by piecing 
together syllables from the dictionary, whereas 
the truth is that the dictionary was made by 
breaking the language into pieces. 

How completely inverted this approach is will 
be evident if we return to one of the favorite 
puzzles posed in practically every book on the 
Chinese language. Even a small Chinese diction- 
ary, the argument begins, gives no less than 
thirty-eight common words all pronounced i with 
a falling tone. Now the hearer, in hearing a single 
i, cannot possibly tell which one of the series the 
speaker intends. It therefore becomes necessary 
for the speaker to resort to various ingenious ex- 
pedients in order that he may be understood. 
We are then treated to an enthusiastic description 
of these alleged expedients. 

But supposing we start over again with the 
language. The dictionary says that i means ‘ wing.’ 
Ask the grocer for a chicken with two wings, 
using 7. It cannot be done. ‘ Wing’ is a dissylabic 
word. The dictionary says that 7 means ‘ translate.’ 
Say to your teacher “ Please translate this for me,” 


KENNEDY: The Monosyllabic Myth 


using 7. It cannot be done. ‘Translate’ is a dis. 
syllable. The dictionary gives 1 meaning ‘ inten- 
tion.’ Construct the simple sentence, “That was 
not my intention,” using 7. It cannot be done, 
‘Intention’ is a dissyllabic word. Although j is 
the favorite syllable selected by the puzzle-makers, 
it is an ironic fact that modern Chinese has not 
a single real word pronounced i with falling tone, 
The thirty-eight “common words” that we are 
invited to see in a small dictionary are nothing 
but abstractions. Some of them are parts of living 
words, as in fan-i ‘translate’ or 1-ssu ‘ intention,’ 
Some of them are ghosts from days gone by, some 
never had any life of their own. But then the 
hypothetical situation of the speaker saying i and 
the hearer looking blank is purely a Westen 
fabrication. There is no reason for a Chinese to 
understand anything by 7, because 1 does not mean 
anything, and no one in his right mind would 
say it. 

There are many things of interest in the Chinese 
language, and many things peculiar about it. But 
knowledge will profit more from concentration on 
real problems than from the perpetuation of the 
monosyllabic myth. 
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THE TERM INDONESIA, indicating the new na- 
tion state in Southeast Asia, which attained its 
official independence in December, 1949, is essen- 
tially an artificial creation, finding little or no 
basis in the tradition of the peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago to whom it has come to be applied. 
The sentiment and popular emotional substratum 
connected with the word seem almost entirely 
associated with the development of nationalism in 
the area. Similarly, official Dutch opposition to 
the term found its origin not so much in the con- 
trived character of the word, but rather in its 
revolutionary-inspirational tendenz. Sometimes, in 
an effort to rationalize after the fact, it was pointed 
out that the term was meaningless and the inven- 
tion of foreign scholars, notably of the German 


* Originally presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, March 29, 1951. 


ethnologist Adolf Bastian, who used it as the title 
of one of his books published in 1884. Somehow 
in this manner the myth was born that Bastian 
was the first to use the term, a myth which with 
uncritical regularity has been repeated in most 
Dutch reference works ever since.? 

The fact of the matter is, that the term “ Indo- 
nesia” was probably first more or less conceived 
of by the English ethnologist G. W. Earl, in 1850. 


1H. Th. Fischer, “Indonesié en Indonesiers,” p. 202, 
in Cultureel Indié, Bloemlezing uit de eerste zes jaar 
gangen 1939-1945, ed. H. Hoogenberk (Leyden, 1948), 
discusses some of the more prominent errors in Dutch 
standard works in this connection. Perhaps most notable 
is the faulty information of the usually excellent Ency- 
clopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indié (The Hague, 1918 ff.), 
XI, 311; vol. V, Aanvullingen, p. 32. See also J. L. 
Kreemer, “ Waar komt de naam Indonesié vandaan? 
Kolonial Weekblad, 1927, no. 5, p. 4. 
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Earl proposed to call the inhabitants of the 
“Indian Archipelago or Malayan Archipelago,” 
either “ Indunesians” or “ Malayunesians,” indi- 
cating that he preferred the latter term.? Earl 
was apparently motivated by a desire for analogy 
with such terms as “ Polynesia ” and “ Melanesia,” 
which were slowly coming into vogue at the time. 
J. C. Logan, a student of Earl, utilized “ Indo- 
nesia” that same year as a synonym for “ Indian 
Archipelago.”* Logan, a pioneer sociologist of 
the Pacific World, also felt obliged to create addi- 
tional names, such as “ Asianesia,” which he em- 
ployed to indicate Polynesia, Micronesia, Mela- 
nesia, and Indonesia together. “ Asianesia” was 
rapidly forgotten, and in its stead, the term em- 
ployed by the German linguist W. Schmidt,* 
“ Austronesia” came to enjoy considerable popu- 
larity, especially among European _philologists 
and anthropologists. “ Austronesia” remained in 
fact one of the most widely used terms for the 
island world of the Pacific until under the influ- 
ence of American scholarship especially, the sepa- 
rate terminology for the insular subdivisions 
(Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia, Indonesia) is 
coming to be more frequently employed. 

The Dutch academic world, traditionally the 
most important in the realm of scholarship de- 
voted to the East Indies, was apparently very 
reluctant to use “Indonesia.” One spoke of the 
“Malay Archipelago” (Maleische Archipel) or 
of the “ Netherlands East Indies” (Nederlandsch 
Oost Indié), popularly of “Indié” or even “de 
Oost” (the East). Few outstanding Indonesia 
scholars in the nineteenth century used the term. 
Neither Veth nor Pijnappel employed it, although 
their academic prominence came well after 1850 
and after the work of Earl and Logan.® Foreign 


* Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, 
1850, p. 119. 

*Tbid., pp. 254, 277-278. 

*“Die sprachliche Verhaltnisse Oceaniens in ihrer 
Bedeutung fiir die Ethnologie,” Mitteilungen der anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft, Wien, XXIX (1899), 244 ff. 
Schmidt uses Oceania and Austronesia interchangeably. 
Australasia apparently was made popular by Wallace; 
_— origins see his book of that title (London, 1879), 
pi I. 

* For example see P. J. Veth, De Toevoeging der Talen 
en Letterkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié aan de Vakken 
van het Hoger Onderwijs (Leyden, 1877) and J. Pijn- 
appel, Het Recht en de Waarde der beoefening van het 
Maleisch (Amsterdam, 1877). These publications were 
Tread as imaugural addresses at the Universities of 
Leyden and Amsterdam. Neither exhibits a thorough 
acquaintance with the work of Logan, Earl, or Schmidt. 
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travellers and scholars such as Wallace, Waitz. or 
Ratzel seemed to be unacquainted with the word, 
as were such outstanding later Indonesia scholars 
in Holland as Wilken and Brandes. Brandes’ 
apparent ignorance of the term is perhaps most 
noteworthy since he spent much time in the study 
of linguistic differences in the various Pacific 
archipelagoes. However, while he indicated the 
need for “a less confusing term” than “ Malayan 
division” of the Malay-Polynesian languages, he 
could only suggest the term “western division” 
of the Malay-Polynesian languages as alternative.® 
Undoubtedly the relative unfamiliarity of Dutch 
scholars with the term in the last century was due 
to the as yet embryo stage in which the ethnology 
and linguistics of Indonesia existed. It was not 
until after 1880, when the first students of Veth 
and Pijnappel initiated a serious and extensive 
investigation of the Indies in every discipline, 
that the labors of foreign scholars in the area also 
came to be appreciated. 

In 1884 Adolf Bastian used the term Indonesia, 
by then some thirty years old, but he only em- 
ployed it as the title of his book, and nowhere is 
the word mentioned in the text. However, the 
term seemed to have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, for Bastian’s book was rather popular in 
Dutch academic circles. Subsequently the great 
linguist of Leyden University, R. A. Kern, used 
the term in 1889 in a study on the relations be- 
tween British India and Indonesia.’ Gradually 
other scholars made use of it, notably C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, the well-known Islamic scholar, who 
utilized the word in his monumental treatise on 
the Achinese of North-Sumatra (1894).° How- 
ever, “Indonesia” seemed confined to academic 
circles; popularly one continued to use “ Indié,” 
or infrequently “ Insulinde,” the latter term being 
the creation of the great Dutch colonial novelist 
and essayist Eduard Douwes Dekker. The success 
of Dekker’s autobiographical novel, Max Havelaar, 
not only acquainted a wider reading public with 


6 J.L. A. Brandes, Bijdrage tot de vergelijkende klank- 
leer der Westersche Afdeeling van de Maleisch-Polyne- 
sische Taalfamilie (Leyden, 1884). The German scholar, 
F. K. von der Gabelentz, “ Einiges iiber die Sprachen 
der Nicobaren insulaner,”’ Berichte der Kdéniglichen 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft des Wissenschafts, XXXVII 
(1887), 296, uses the words “Indonesian family of 
languages ” however. 

7 Verspreide Geschriften (The Hague, 1929), IV, 34-59. 

8 De Atjehers 2nd. ed. (The Hague, 1927), I, 56, 90, 
108. 
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certain odious conditions of life in the Indies, but 
also gave the heterogeneous Malay Archipelago a 
sort of poetic crystallization in the word “ Insu- 
linde.” The larger public, “the busy ministers, the 
governors-general in retirement . . . the chamber- 
maids who rent me for a few pennies,” as Dekker 
himself wrote, came in touch with a new kind of 
outlook on MHolland’s East Indian possessions 
through Max Havelaar. And this undoubtedly 
helped to increase popular interest in Indonesia 
as a definite area with specific inhabitants, and 
not just some vaguely understood geographic 
expression. 

In the scholarly world outside the Netherlands, 
the term Indonesia had come to be used increas- 
ingly by French and English anthropologists; 
indeed some confusion existed not only as regards 
“Indonesia” but also as regards “ Indonesians,” 
the inhabitants of the area. Earl and Logan had 
both regarded “Indonesians” as “the brown ele- 
ments of the Indian Archipelago” and as “ India 
Archipelagians or Indian islanders,’® meaning 
undoubtedly all originally indigenous inhabitants 
of the area. However, the French ethnologist E. T. 
Hamy used “Indonesian” in a different sense in 


his study of the Alfurus, published in 1877. Hamy 


apparently conceived of the “Indonesians” as 
being in a sense pre-Malays,’° racially akin to the 
Polynesian peoples east of Indonesia, and com- 
prising certain select minorities in the Malay 
Archipelago, such as the Dyaks of Borneo and the 
Bataks of Sumatra. According to Hamy, these 
groups possess more pronounced Caucasian char- 
acteristics than the other Malays, who exhibit 
Mongoloid traits. Some anthropologists followed 
Hamy in this contention, until the Dutch scholar 
Kleiweg de Zwaan definitely showed that any 
possible racial connotation of the term “ Indo- 
nesian” would have to be abandoned in view of 
the long periods of intermixture between all 
ethnic groups in the islands.* But among 
English anthropologists Hamy’s ideas continued 
long to be in vogue. A. H. Keane, for example, 
employed “Indonesian” not only on a racial but 





® Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, 
1850, pp. 120, 254, 278. 

2° Les Alfourous de Gilolo (Lyons, 1877), p. 490. In 
a note Hamy acknowledges his debt to Logan for the 
term “ Indonesia.” 

11 J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, Rassen van den Indischen 
Archipel (Amsterdam, 1925), p. 146. See also C. van 
Vollenhoven, Staatsrecht Overzee (The Hague, 1934), 
pp. 23, 64. 
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also on a general cultural basis. Following Hamy, 
Keane regarded all of Southeast Asia as being 
divided into a “ Mongoloid ” and an “ Indonesian” 
division. The people in the two divisions are not 
only racially distinct from each other, suggested 
Keane, but so are their languages and mores, 
The Indonesian element is closest to a “Cauca- 
sian ” strain, observable also in Polynesia. Accord- 
ingly there is also a broad division in language: 
“the monosyllabic, spoken vario tono and the poly- 
syllabic, spoken recto tono ... all the rest is out- 
come of incessant interminglings.”?? The pre- 
Malays or Indonesians are the bearers originally 
of the polysyllabic languages. Keane regarded the 
Mentawei of the eastern Malay Archipelago as the 
purest examples of Hamy’s “ Indonesians.” * 
After 1900 the popularity of the term Indonesia 
began to spread. The term was used more and 
more in academic circles and among the larger 
public. Most significant perhaps was its enthusi- 
astic adoption by many Indonesian nationalist 
groups. For them the word became an expression 
of a specific sense of national unity, cultural con- 
cord, and political freedom from colonial rule." 
Such nationalist organizations as did not have the 
word in their names were requested by other 
nationalist groups to add it. So we find the in- 
fluential Muslim group, Partai Serikat Islam 
(P.S.1.) changing its name to Partai Serikat 
Islam Indonesia (P.S.I.1.).45 Early nationalist 
figures, such as Soekarno and Hatta, came to be 
identified as “fathers of Indonesia,” bapah Indo- 
nesia. The word “ Indonesia ” also is blended with 
traditional mythological figures. The Goddess of 
rice and fertility, Dewi Reni or Iboe Pertiwi, the 
mother image of folklore, becomes Iboe Indonesia 
(mother Indonesia) and the psychological identifi- 
cation of Indonesian extremists with this figure 
and with the “ national soil” of Indonesia through 
a projected mother image, is quite evident as van 
Wulfften Palthe has shown in the revolutionary 





12 A. H. Keane, “On the relation of the Indo-Chinese 
and Inter-Oceanic Races and Languages,” Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, 1880, pp. 45-46. 

18 See in this connection also Fischer, p. 203. 

14 J, Th. Petrus Blumberger, De Nationalistische Be- 
weging in Nederlandsch-Indié (The Hague, 1931), pp. 5 
32; “ Iets over de naam ‘ Indonesia,’ ” Indonesia Merdeka, 
1927, p. 50. 

15 Blumberger, p. 325. See also H. Bouman, Henige 
Beschouwingen over de Ontwikkeling van het Indone- 
sisch Nationalisme op Sumatra’s Westkust (Groningen, 
1949), p. 82. 
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period.*® Such slogans as Indonesia Merdeka 
(free Indonesia) and Indonesia Ra’ja (“ great” 
or “greater ” Indonesia), the latter of which came 
to be used as the title of the Indonesian national 
anthem, also testify to the growing popularity of 
the term in nationalist circles. 

Significant is the curious paradox in the usage 
of the term by the Dutch. Scholarly and special- 
ied studies generally began to use “ Indonesia” 
without its nationalist connotation. But the gov- 
emment, both in the Netherlands and in the 
Indies, was resolutely opposed before the Second 
World War to using the phrase in its decrees and 
publications. An interesting example of this was 
the bill introduced by a member of the Volksraad 
(the pre-war representative body in Indonesia 
which had advisory and limited legislative au- 
thority) in 1939, requesting the government to 
alter the words “ Netherlands Indies” and “na- 
tive” to “Indonesia” and “Indonesian” respec- 
tively in all official decrees and proceedings. The 
government declared that it had serious objections 
to the use of the term Indonesia and indicated 
that only in correspondence between officials it 
would “encourage” the use of the word Indo- 
nesian.17 Since this reaction was disappointing to 
the originator of the measure, the nationalist 
leader Thamrin, the bill was subsequently with- 
drawn. In more conservative circles in the Dutch 
colonial world the word “Indonesia” smacked of 
treason, and other Dutchmen who employed the 
term were publicly berated for doing so. 

The great Dutch-Indonesian novelist and poet, 
Edgar du Perron, who himself used the word fre- 
quently, has illustrated this colonial conservatism 
well by recording in his last notebook a conversa- 
tion which he had in 1939 with a Dutch professor, 
teaching in the Indies, concerning the correct 
name for those born in Indonesia. The professor 
in question regarded the word inlander (i. e. 
“native”) as too old fashioned and declared: 
“T always tell my students: you are inheemschen 
(‘indigenous people’).” But he wanted nothing 
to do with the word “Indonesian.” “An Indo- 
nesian,” declared the professor, “is a very special 
person, an ex-native, with a special hat, yellow 
shoes, blue-colored glasses, and a lot of pencils 


and pens in his breast pocket . . . all attributes of 
ec 
“P.M. van Wulfften Palthe, Psychological Aspects of 
the Indonesian Problem (Leyden, 1949), p. 43. 
“Handelingen van den Volksraad, zitting 1939-1940, 
Ond. 1— Algemeene Gedeelte, stuk 7; also Ond. 35. 
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a very revolutionary character.”1* Even if the 
tale is ben trovato and obviously absurd, it does 
unfortunately illustrate a reaction which was only 
too common on the part of certain Dutchmen. 
Many of these failed to understand that nationalist 
adoption of the terms “Indonesia” and “ Indo- 
nesian”’ was in many instances solely due to the 
derogatory character which the word “native” 
has assumed in the course of time in most Western 
languages. Between the Dutch words for native, 
inlander or the more formal inheemsche, there is 
no essential difference. Toynbee has well sum- 
marized the problem when he wrote: “... we 
may best apprehend what the outlook of this 
generation has been by examining the connotation 
of the English words ‘natives’ and the equivalent 
in other languages, .. . e. g. indigénes in French, 
Eingeborenen in German.”?® And as Locher has 
put it, Toynbee could have added the Dutch 
inlanders to this list.2° As Toynbee again points 
out, the New English Dictionary defines native 
(substantive 4) as “especially one belonging to a 
non-European and imperfectly civilized or savage 
race.”*1_ While it is also true that many Indo- 
nesian peoples in their dialects classify all for- 
eigners by a similar derogatory term, somewhat 
like the old Greek concept of barbarian,”* it is but 
adding fuel to the fire to ignore the deep-seated 
resentment which the usage of the word “ native” 
creates in a society where national consciousness 
is growing. 

As a result the term “Indonesian” became 
doubly dear to the nationalist element. Even 
during the Second World War Dutch sentiment 
seemed difficult to change in this respect, and the 
word “Indonesia” was still regarded as too in- 





18 Edgar du Perron, Indies Memorandum (Amsterdam, 
1946), p. 50. 

19 Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (New York and 
London, 1947), I, 151. 

20G, W. Locher, “Inleidende Beschouwingen over de 
Ontmoeting van Oost en West in Indonesié,” Indonesié, 
II (1949), 414. 

21 My italics. Webster’s New International Dictionary 
speaks of “ non-Caucasian peoples of inferior civilization 
(3).” 

22 The Numforese of northern New Guinea regard other 
inhabitants as “less civilized,” or “country people.” 
The Marindese of the south view themselves alone as 
“yeal humans,” others are inferior. See G. J. Held, 
Papoea’s van Waropen (Leyden, 1947), p. 3; Locher, 
p. 414 and P. Vertenten, “ Het Koppensnellen in Zuid 
Nieuw Guinea,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, LXXIX (1923), 56. 
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cendiary. When in 1943 Bernard Vlekke pub- 
lished his popular short history of the East Indies 
in the United States, more or less under the aus- 
pices of Netherlands authorities, he chose as title 
for his book the word Nusantara, an all but 
unknown name for Indonesia, invented by Ki 
Hadjar Dewantoro, an early nationalist and edu- 
cator. By 1943 there would have been every reason 
to use “ Indonesia” as the correct national termi- 
nology for the East Indian Archipelago, but 
“ Nusantara,” pleasantly obscure, did not carry 
the dangerous property of the term “ Indonesia.” 
Viekke, to be sure, used Indonesia in the text, but 
as he himself indicated,** primarily as a geo- 
graphical term, similar to “East Indies.” Such 
usage hardly indicates an awareness of the broader, 
cultural meaning of the term, as it was understood 
in 1943 not only by nationalists but by the 
majority of academicians. 

For to use “Indonesia” as a geographical — 
or even ethnological — term is to leave the door 
wide open to further confusion. It is true that 
notwithstanding nationalist sentiment concerning 
the need for a homogeneous culture founded on a 
single state in Indonesia, at the moment a specific 
universal “Indonesian” culture, people, or set of 
customs is as yet non-existent. Various islands in 
the Indonesian Archipelago exhibit wide differ- 
ences in topography; similarly their inhabitants 
are still widely divergent as to tradition, language, 
or behavior — although less so than a generation 
ago. It is also clear that many socalled “ Indo- 
nesian ” cultural characteristics are found beyond 
the geographic limits of the area, particularly in 
India, Malaya or Burma. Some modern Dutch 
scholars regard the term “Indonesia” still pri- 
marily as a rallying cry in the political and cul- 
tural sphere.** They have never tired of pointing 
out that political unity in the Malay world is the 
by-product of colonial times, carried on often 
against minority wishes, by unitarian-minded 





*3 Nusantara, a history of the East Indian Archipelago 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1945), p. v. The term “ Nusantara ” 
means in fact nothing but “foreign country” to the 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago; to use it as an 
Old Javanese term for Indonesia is altogether incorrect. 
See in this connection H. van der Tuuk, Kawi-Balineesch- 
Nederlandsch Woordenboek (Batavia, 1897), I, 535 and 
C. C. Berg in Indonesié, IV (1951), 512, n. 11. 

24H. Th. Fischer, Inleiding tot de Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié (Amsterdam, 1940), pp. 2-3. 

“5 For recent minority insurrections in Indonesia as a 
result of unitarian policy see Justus M. van der Kroef, 


nationalist leaders. They have also shown that 
unity of language is similarly very contrived and 
that it was under this same unitarian nationalist 
influence that the Bahassa Indonesia or national 
Indonesian language has come into being and has 
been given preferred status over all other dialects 
in the Archipelago. This Bahassa is the common 
standard variety of the Malay language, used for 
many centuries primarily in trade and overseas 
commerce between the peoples of the islands. It 
is a sort of esperanto, incorporating with amazing 
flexibility words of Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
and Dutch origin.** It is significant that until 
very recently the word “Indonesia” or any term 
having an identical meaning was wholly lacking 
in this language. Some Dutch experts in particu- 
lar have maintained that there is simply no lin- 
guistic, cultural, or political tradition in the 
Archipelago that supports the concept of a cen- 
tralized nation state, or of a modern national 
culture until the present century.** 

But this is not to say there is nothing uniquely 
indigenous in the traditions and cultural heritage 
of the peoples of Indonesia. Indeed, if there is 
any dominant trend in the scholarship devoted to 
Indonesia in the past half century it is surely the 
one which has demonstrated the strength of many 
genuinely unique native inventions and customs. 
And while some still may doubt the advisability 
of using “ Indonesia” as a national political term, 
notwithstanding the presence of an independent 
republic of that name, denoting ipso facto the 
existence of something of an “ Indonesian” cul- 
ture, it cannot be doubted that the Malay Archi- 
pelago possesses a rich and varied cultural develop- 
ment, in which the basic ingredients of indigenous 
life remained unaltered despite the overwhelming 
pressure of successive waves of Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan, and Western civilizations.2* This then, the 





“Indonesia: Federalism and Centralism,” Current His- 
tory, XVI (1950), 110-116. 

26 T. J. Bezemer, Vier Heuwen Maleische Literatuur in 
Vogelvlucht, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam, 1946), pp. 3-8. See 
also Takdir Alisjahbana, “The Indonesian Language — 
By-product of nationalism,” Pacific Affairs, XX (1949), 
388-392, for a contemporary nationalist point of view. 

°7 See for example H. Colijn, Koloniale Vraagstukken 
van Heden en Morgen (Amsterdam, 1928) ; C. van Vollen- 
hoven, Staatsrecht Overzee, p. 23. For a lucid discussion 
of the problem of language reform in the light of con- 
temporary nationalist movements see John DeFrancis, 
Nationalism and Language Reform in China (Princeton, 
N. J., 1950), pp. 211-221. 

28 Compare J. C. van Leur, Eenige Beschouwingen be 
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unequalled lore of the past, is truly “ Indonesian.” 
That there is diversity in detail, even paradox, 
does not detract from its unique quality. It is in 
this sense that van der Hoop used the term Indo- 
nesia in his discussion of the pre-history of the 
East-Indies.*® According to him the cultural 
achievements of the Indonesian peoples before the 
coming of foreign civilizations are what is genu- 
inely “Indonesian.” The persistence of these 


achievements until modern times need not concern 
us here, but the Indonesian nationalist who be- 
lieves his country has not only political unity, but 
an independent cultural background as well, is no 
longer so far from the truth as was at one time 


treffende den ouden Aziatischen Handel (Middleburg, 
1934), p. 120: “ Various forms of foreign civilizations 
and a number of world religions have successively ex- 
erted their influence on Indonesia. ... [But] funda- 
mental changes in the Indonesian ethnic or political 
order have not been wrought by them. The glow of 
world religions and foreign cultural traits is but a thin 
and easily disappearing polish; underneath them con- 
tinues to exist the entire complexity of old indigenous 
traits... .” Is therefore an equation of these “old 
indigenous traits” with the term Indonesia in the 
nationalist mind so absurd? 

*° Thomassen & Theusink van der Hoop, “De Prae- 
Historie,’ in Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indié, ed. 
F, W. Stapel (Amsterdam, 1938), I, 92. 


suggested. For him the term “ Indonesia” may 
well provide the link which binds the traditional 
heritage of the past with the national culture of 
the future. Thus “Indonesia” is indeed a rally- 
ing cry, but the term itself begins to imply the 
existence of a spirit of unity, not only between 
past and future, but also among the diverse ethnic 
divisions in the Archipelago. This unity has of 
course only a nationalist basis, but the struggle 
for political freedom has given the term “ Indo- 
nesia” an almost magic quality of belonging to- 
gether in history. An illustration is the preamble 
of the Federal Indonesian Constitution : *° 


We, the peoples of Indonesia, since decades firmly united 
in the fight for independence, enduringly convinced that 
justice would prevail so as to enable us to exist as a 
free, sovereign nation, 

Now, through God’s blessing and His Grace, having come 
to this hallowed moment in our history, 

Regulate with this our independence in a constitution of 
our State . .., which has as basis the recognition of 
Divine omnipotence, of humanity, of national conscious- 
ness, democracy and social justice, 

In order to realize in society and in the completely 
sovereign national state of free Indonesia the happiness 
of prosperity, peace and liberty. 





5° Resultaten van de Ronde Tafel Conferentie (s. 1, 
1949), p. 132. 
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Hebrew s*gulla : Akkadian sikiltu 


A glance at the more recent translations of Cod. 
Hamm. par. 141 will suffice to indicate that a 
further attempt at interpreting this law is not 
unwarranted. The difficulty lies in the apodosis, 
in which the actions of a wife bent on leaving her 
husband are described : 


summa axsat awélim ga ina bit awélim wasbat ana 
wasém panisa istakanma sikiltam isakkil bitsa usappab 
musa usamta ... ‘If a married woman who was living 
in the house of her husband has made up her mind to 
leave and , ruined her home, and humiliated her 
husband .. .’ 


The crux of the passage is the phrase stkiltam 
isakkil; translators have followed two lines in its 
interpretation. One view would connect the phrase 
with the familiar Hebrew root sdékal and render 
‘stulte egerit’ (Deimel), ‘playing the fool’ 
(Luckenbill), or ‘a ’habitude de faire des folies’ 
(Cruveilhier).t Others, seeing here an Akkadian 
sakalu ‘to acquire’? give the phrase a more merce- 
nary flavor; ‘das Wirtschaftsgeld beiseite schafft’ 
(Eilers), and ‘in order that she may engage in 
business’ (Meek).° 

The error of the association with Hebrew sdkal 
can be shown from Akkadian usage itself. A Nuzi 
tablet parallels sikiltu with madnahdatu/i ‘ earnings 
through toil,’* thus clearly indicating that the 
former is an economic term. But I believe that 
we can arrive at a more precise understanding of 
sikiltam sakdlu from certain usages in Rabbinic 
literature. The recognized influence of Babylonian 
legal terminology on Talmudic terminology (e. g. 


+ A. Deimel, Codex Hammurabi: transcriptio et trans- 
latio latina 26 (Rome, 1930); D. D. Luckenbill and 
E. Chiera in J. M. P. Smith, The Origin and History of 
Hebrew Law 201 (Chicago, 1931); P. Cruveilhier, Com- 
mentaire du Code d@’Hammourabi 141 (Paris, 1938). 

*So defined, e.g. in Bezold, Babylonisch-Assyrisches 
Glossar 212 (Heidelberg, 1926). For earlier discussions, 
see Thureau-Dangin, Huitiéme campagne de Sargon 38, 
n. 1 (TCL III, 1912); S. Smith, First Campaign of 
Sennacherib 82, n. to line 61 (London, 1921); G. R. 
Driver, Early Babylonian Letters 55, letter 81, n. to line 
12 (in OECT III, 1924). 

* W. Eilers, Die Gesetzesstele Chammurabis, AO XXXI, 
Heft 3/4, p. 35 (1931); T. J. Meek, ANET 172. 

“HSS V 74: 8; ef. E. A. Speiser, AASOR X 56 (1930). 


nudunnii-n*dunya, muliigu-m*lég) obviates any 
surprise that these two sources should be mutually 
enlightening. Such mutual clarification, I feel, 
can be found in our present case by consideration 
of the Rabbinic usage of s¢gulla and its denomina- 
tive verb siggél. The equation of sikiltu-s¢gulla 
is not a new one: as early as 1921 S. Smith com- 
pared the two words to support his view that the 
k of the Akkadian was really a q;* more recently 
F. Zorell in his Lexicon Hebraicum has compared 
both Akk. sakdlu as well as Akk. sugullu in dis- 
cussing the etymology of s¢gulla®*—a good in- 
stance of linguistic fence-straddling. This con- 
fusion justifies a re-examination of the pertinent 
material on both sides and a statement of the 
morphological questions involved. We shall con- 
sider first a few Rabbinic passages. 


‘This is like a shepherd who began with only a staff 
and turban. He bestirred himself, siggél, and bought 
sheep. One day wolves entered his flock and tore them 
to pieces; whereupon he said, “I had better return to 
my staff and turban.”’7 

*“R. Ammi said: In the case of a son who appears to 
be independent while his father is still alive, whatever 
he siggél belongs to him (i.e. it cannot be claimed by 
the rest of the family upon the father’s death as part 
of the common inheritance).’ § 


From these passages it appears that siggél may 
be defined as ‘to accumulate for oneself,’ ‘to save 
up (money, or the like).’ The noun shows a 
similar connotation: 


‘This is like one who has a very precious s¢gulld 
which he counts repeatedly to know its sum, rejoicing 
at each count.’ ® 

‘Deposits for safekeeping are not accepted from 
women, bondsmen, and children... If one has accepted 
such from a minor, he must set it up for him as a 
segulla.’ *° 





5S. Smith, loc. cit. 

*F. Zorell, Lexicon Hebraicum et Aramaicum 546 
(Rome, 1946—). 

7*Bka Rabba, ed. Buber 79; cf. n. 390 in which Buber 
explains his deletion (unnecessary now) of gdnd ‘ bought’ 
which appears in the earliest printings. 

8 Talmid Yerisalmi, Baba Batra IX 17a, top; cf. Pené 
Moe ad. loc. 

® Bamidbar Rabba 37b, end. 

1°Talmid Babli Baba Batra 52a; cf. Rashi ad. loc. 
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S¢qulla, then, will denote ‘a private accumula- 
tion, or hoard’; in the second passage it is used 
in the specialized sense of ‘trust fund.’ 

These meanings, when applied to Akk. sikiltam 
sakalu, fit rather well, as will be evident from the 
following instances. First, from the account of 
Sennacherib’s first campaign : ** 


. ezib nisé iméré gamalé alpé u% séné ig... [8a] 
ummanatéya ebukinumma ana ramanisu iskili sikiltu. 
‘,,.aside from people, asses, camels, cattle and sheep... 
which my soldiers took for themselves and made them- 
selves private accumulations.’ 


Qr again, from the account of Sargon’s eighth 
campaign : 7? 


.. ultu ullad ana ruppus matisunu iskili sar pani 
alikit mabrisu. ‘... (cities which) from days of yore 
early kings who had gone before him had accumulated 
to broaden their land.’ 


Far more instructive for our present purpose, 
however, is the connotation which attaches to 
siggél s¢gulla in Rabbinic sources when the agents 
are of inferior legal status, such as women, bonds- 
men, and minors. 


‘This is like two brothers who were mé¢sagg‘lin money 
from their father: the one had no sooner collected two 
denarii then he spent them, while the other, who col- 
lected and laid aside, became rich in time.’ ?* 

‘This is like a good wife whose husband allotted her 
a few articles and expenses. Afterwards, when her hus- 
band returned, she said, “ See what you allotted me and 
what I siggalti for you, even adding to what you gave 
me! 9914 

‘“And ye shall be to me a segulld (Ex. 19:5)”: 
Just as precious as a person’s s¢gulld is to him will you 
be to me. R. Joshua b. Qarha said: This figure was 
employed only for vividness (i.e. is not to be taken 
literally). And lest you conceive the meaning really to 
be “as the wife mésaggelet from her husband, the son 
from his father, the bondsman from his master, and the 
bondswoman from her mistress — so you are m¢suggalin 
to me from others,” Scripture follows with the explicit 
statement “for the whole earth is mine! ”’ 2° 


*'D. D. Luckenbill, Annals of Sennacherib 55, line 61 
(OIP II, 1924); S. Smith, op. cit. 44. 

* Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., plate XII, line 234. 

‘“* Yalqit Shim‘6ni, Deut. 873. 

“Sir Hassirim Rabba VII 14. 

* Mekilta, BahodeS 2, ed. Horovitz-Rabin 208; cf. 
Varrants and note ad. loc. The point of this passage is: 
Israel is God’s segulla only insofar as its dearness to 
God may be compared to the dearness of a s¢gulla to its 
human owner; it must not be supposed, however, that 
God, like the woman, the minor, etc., had to scrape his 
s‘gulla together from the property of others, for, indeed, 
there are no proprietors on earth other than him. 
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We see, then, that with classes legally inferior 
s¢gull6t were commonly accumulated ** from the 
property of others upon whom they were de- 
pendent. It could scarcely have been otherwise, 
since Rabbinic law did not ordinarily permit such 
classes to acquire property outright. This is pre- 
cisely the situation which obtains in our Hammu- 
rabi passage, and if we apply this significance to 
sikiltam isakkil the entire law may be seen in a 
new light: 


‘If a married woman who was living in the house of 
her husband has made up her mind to leave, and has 
accumulated (out of her husband’s property) a private 
fund, ruined her home, etc.’ 


Thus the woman first assured her financial suffi- 
ciency by carefully amassing a private fund, con- 
sisting probably of whatever odds and ends of her 
husband’s property she could spirit away unob- 
served—even diverting part of the allotted house- 
hold expenses to her savings, to judge from the 
disruption of her home (cf. Eilers’ interpretation). 
Then she set about disgracing her husband so as 
to instigate him to begin divorce proceedings 
against her. If such machinations could be proved 
against her, the law goes on to state, the husband 
may divorce his wife, but is exempted from adding 
to her hoard by paying the divorce settlement and 
travelling expenses; or he may reduce her to the 
status of a maidservant. 

Another mention of a wife’s sikiltu is found in 
a Nuzi tablet —a will detailing the division of a 
man’s property between his wife and son — the 
pertinent part of which runs as follows: 


minummé samnii ti eri sikiltaga &a !Kirase ana !Kirase 
nadni. ‘whatever oils and copper which KiraSe [the 
wife] has privately accumulated, are given to her.’ *” 


In the first 


This passage is doubly instructive. 
place it affords us a glimpse of the type of objects 
that a woman would want to collect for her sikiltu 
—in this case, indeed with no ulterior intent. But 
it also suggests an answer to a question which 





2° The use of the preposition ’ahar, mé’ahar after the 
verb siggél in these passages recalls such phrases as 
liqqget ahré, ’dsap ahrc (both illustrated in Ruth 2:7), 
referring specifically to gleaning. One is strongly tempted, 
therefore, to render siggél (mé)’ahar ‘accumulate the 
left-overs of » ‘scrape together the small change 
of . Such a meaning would describe well the 
accumulation of these property-less classes. 

*7HSS V, 71:17 ff.; cf. E. A. Speiser, op. cit. 49. 
Note also the occurrence of sakdlu in the Idrimi Stela, 
cf. A. Goetze, JCS 4 (1950) 227. 
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might be raised from our Hammurabi law; namely, 
why did the legislator not require the wife to re- 
store the property she had surreptitiously accumu- 
lated from her husband? From this Nuzi passage 
it appears that a woman’s sikiltu was actually 
recognized in some sense as her own private 
property; in the division of the deceased’s inheri- 
tance, therefore, her sikiltu did not revert to the 
common property of the husband to be distributed 
among the various inheritors. If this be a per- 
missible inference from the slender evidence, it 
suggests that likewise in the Code of Hammurabi 
a woman’s sikiltu was actually legally acquired 
by her, so that notwithstanding the circumstances 
attendant upon her acquisition, and despite her 
being divorced or reduced to servitude, her sikiltu 
remained her own property. 

Considering now the relation of Heb. s¢gulla to 
Akk. sikiltu, it would appear that Akk. Vskl is 
related to Heb. sgl as, say, Akk. /nkp to Heb. 
V ngp; that is to say, the two are cognates. That 
voiceless explosives of Akkadian may appear in 
Hebrew as voiced (and vice versa) is a well known 
phenomenon (cf. Akk. gapsu, Heb. gabis; Akk. 
abatu, Heb. abad; Akk. Sarrukén, Heb. Sargén). 
While there is no apparent morphological connec- 
tion between the two nominal forms, they have 
much in common semantically. Just as Akk. 
qitiltu serves commonly to form abstracts of gatalu 
(rahdsu ‘inundate,’ rihistu ‘inundation’; sahdru 
‘turn around,’ sihirtu ‘environs’; batdqu ‘cut 
through,’ bitigtu ‘loss’; nasdru ‘guard,’ nisirtu 
‘treasure’; and the like), so is Heb. q°tulla a rela- 
tively frequent abstract for qdtal (g°ulla ‘ redemp- 
tion,’ A*nukka ‘dedication,’ “huzzad ‘ possession,’ 
“lumma ‘sheaf,’ k°tubba ‘marriage document’ 
(Mishnic)). Hence, cognates in these parallel 
nominal forms may also correspond semantically ; 
e.g. pigittu—p*qudda ‘order.’ In this last cate- 
gory we may also place the cognates sikiltu— 
s*gulla, representing abstracts of the simple stem 
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in a passive sense: ‘that which is accumulated, 
‘hoard,’ and the like. That Heb. s*gulld should 
be construed with a pi‘él verb, siggél, is no more 
unusual than that “lwmmd should appear with 
*illem or k®hunna with kih(h)en; the denomina- 
tive nature of these three verbs is vouched for by 
the fact that the regular abstract to prél is qattala 
(e.g. baggasa ‘request’) or qittal (e.g. Silliim 
‘requital’). Of course, the present interpretation 
necessitates the rejection of the usual connection 
of s¢gulla with Akk. sugullu ‘herd,’ with the conse- 
quent loss of another semantic parallel to pecu— 
pecuma, cattle—chattel. 

A final word on the use of s¢gulld in the Bible. 
In I Chron. 29:3 we have a usage identical with 
what has been shown: 


‘Furthermore [says David] because of my ardent in- 
terest in the house of my God, my own private accumu- 
lation (yés li segulla) of gold and silver I have given 
over to the house of my God, over and above what I had 
prepared for the holy house.’ 


But beside this literal usage (also found in 
Eccles. 2.8) a more spiritual connotation became 
attached to the word. The material aspect of 
‘private savings’ gave way to the spiritual attach- 
ment to objects diligently and patiently acquired. 
Thus s¢gullaé comes to mean a dear personal pos- 
session, a ‘treasure’ only in the sense of that 
which is treasured or cherished. This is its mean- 
ing on the numerous passages in which Israel is 
called the s¢gulla of God, as the Midrashic com- 
mentary on Ex. 19:5 which we saw above was at 
such pains to point out.’® 


MosHE GREENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





18 Perhaps a parallel Akkadian development underlies 
the name Sikilti-Adad (K. Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal 
Names 195), meaning ‘cherished possession of Adad?’ 
Cf. also the Alalab occurrence, for which see Goetze, 
loc. cit. 





Notes on the Kdlakacaryakatha 


Though it has been customary in this country 
to induct Sanskrit students into a knowledge of 
Prakrit by means of Hermann Jacobi’s Ausge- 
wihlte Erzihlungen in Maharashtri,' the book has 


1 Leipzig, 1886. The ancillary literature that has 
grown up around this textbook includes John Jacob 
Meyer, Hindu Tales. An English translation of Jacobi’s 


become unobtainable, and at some universities 
cannot be used for lack of available copies. Unless 
and until a new edition is made by photographic 





Ausgewahlte Erzihlungen in Mahdarashtri (London, 
1909) ; and Franklin Edgerton, Notes on Jaina Mahi- 
rastri, Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell 
Lanman (Cambridge, Mass., 1929) 27-30. 
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techniques or a new textbook is prepared,’ other 
tools must be looked for. One that has proved to 
be a fairly adequate substitute for Augewahlte 
Erzihlungen and that could also supplement them, 
is W. Norman Brown’s The Story of Kalaka,* the 
frst text in which contains about as much Prakrit 
as can be comfortably read in a semester course. 
This ‘Long anonymous version’ was first edited 
and translated into German by Jacobi (ZDMG 34. 
247-318 [1880]; referred to below as J1) and 
then re-edited from more manuscripts and trans- 
lated into English by Brown (pp. 36-70; referred 
to below as B). To this bibliography should be 
added Hermann Jacobi, Berechtigungen und Nach- 
trige zum Kalakacarya-Kathanakam (ZDMG 35. 
675-9 [1881]; referred to below as J2; this incor- 
porates notes by Pischel [P]). The following 
notes have been gleaned in the course of reading 
with a student. 

Other abbreviated references are: 

Pischel = R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen ; 

PSM = Pandit Har Govind Das T. Sheth, 
Piia-sadda-mahannavo. 

P. 38,1.10. suddha-mahi-vatte ‘where the sur- 
face of the earth had been cleansed.’ Instead of 
vatte, Skt. °patte, J2(P) prefers °vatthe, Skt. 
°prsthe, towards which two of B’s mss. look (n 
vatthe, s* vutthe). The manuscript evidence is 
probably not really clear as between these two 
readings (tt and tth are easily confused). 

P. 38, 1. 15. bhaviya-vvayad niyogena sama- 
gayaio tattha sadhunio. ‘Quite naturally, nuns ar- 
rived there, being devoted to the pious.’ So B. 
J1: ‘da langten unterdessen fiirwahr die nur den 
Frommen anhiingenden Nonnen dort an.’ But 
J2(P) divides differently: bhaviyavvayd-niyogena, 
and translates ‘ infolge eines dringenden Geschiftes 
(Auftrages).’ These two interpretations are re- 
spectively awkward and unmotivated. Though this 
text in general is not necessarily free from those 
qualities, yet they should surely be avoided by 





*That by Alfred C. Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit 
(Panjab University Oriental Publications; 2nd ed.; 
Caleutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1928), has never been 
easily obtainable or, in fact, very satisfactory. I have 
heard of no other introductory book in preparation. 

“Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Ori- 
ental Studies, No. 1 (Washington, 1933). Among its 
virtues are its being in print, its reasonable price, and 
its admirable plates and introduction to Jain icono- 


graphy and the Western Indian style of miniature 
paintings, 
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taking bhaviyavvaya (Skt. bhavitavyatd) in the 
meaning ‘fate’: ‘because of the necessity of fate 
nuns arrived there [including Kalaka’s sister 
Sarasvati].’ 

P. 38,1.16. Sarassai vva potthiya-vagga:-hattha. 
B translates: ‘carrying a bundle of books in her 
hand like Sarasvati,’ taking vagga as equal to Skt. 
varga. This would fit well enough for the nun 
Sarasvati. The goddess Sarasvati, however, who 
is the other member of the simile, carries not a 
bundle of books, but a single manuscript as one of 
her attributes (cf. among B’s illustrations fig. 2 
on plate 1 and fig. 6 on plate 2, and his accom- 
panying iconographic remarks). To make pot- 
thiya-vagga-hattha refer correctly to the goddess, 
it is necessary to take vagga as Skt. vyagra (with 
J1, who, however, does not see all the implications 
of the passage): ‘with her hand occupied with a 
book.’ Probably, then, the adjective has different 
meanings with reference to the two sides of the 
simile (as do a number of the epithets that serve 
as tertium comparationis in this kdvya passage) : 
‘[the nun Sarasvati] carrying a bundle of books 
in her hand, like Sarasvati who has [one of her 
four] hand[s] occupied with a book.’ 

P. 38, 1. 21. ajjhovavanna- ‘attached to, en- 
amored.’ Meyer’s phonological note, p. 147, fn. 2, 
is likely to be overlooked, since his book has no 
index. 

P. 39, lines 6-7. With J2, one should divide 
the paidas: pallavin / dropya.... The trans- 
lation of the verse, with the compound in the third 
pada divided somewhat differently from previous 
interpretations, is: ‘He who is blind completely 
fails to see a visible object though it is before him 
in the world; but he who is blinded by passion, 
overlooking that which is, sees that which is not, 
since he attributes to the parts of the body of his 
beloved, which are only a mass of impurities, the 
jasmine, blue lotuses, the orb of the fuil moon, 
jars, beauteous creepers, and young shoots,* and 
therefore rejoices in the parts of her body.’ 

P. 40, 1. 20, and Lexical Notes, p. 110. vida- 
hara. B now takes this as ‘entertainment hall.’ 





* These cliché comparisons refer most obviously (other 
applications are found in kdvya) to the teeth (or smile), 
eyes, face, breasts, arms (or brows, or the body, or curls, 
ete.), and fingers (or toes, or lips, ete.) respectively. 
For some details of the comparison between breasts and 
jars, see my article Notes on Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita, 
Univ. of California Publications in Semitic Philology 
11. 87-102 (1951). 
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It and vidapurisa ‘entertainer’ he derives from 
vida ‘dancer,’ which he finds recorded in Ardha- 
magadhi Dictionary. See these two words in B’s 
article Some lexical material in Jaina Maharastri 
Prakrit, in Bharatiya-anusilana-grantha dedicated 
to MM. Gaurisamkar Hiracand Ojha (Allahabad, 
1933), pp. 27-32. 


P. 40, 1. 24. wugga-dando ttt kaiina. Better 
taken with J2(P): ‘since he is a relentless 
(king),’ than with B: ‘for fear of a severe 
penalty.’ 

P. 41, lines 27-8. antare, etc. should be trans- 
lated (following J1): ‘In the meantime having 
informed the kings of Lata, they arrived at the 
border of the country of Ujjayini.’ sahitta is 
gerund from Vsdh, glossed as Vkath (< Skt. 
\V sds; Pischel § 264; B’s Lexical Notes, p. 111). 

P. 42, lines 27-30. These verses (50, 51) 
should be taken with the 4th pada of 50 and the 
Ist and 2nd pddas of 51 making one sentence and 
the 3rd and 4th pddas of 51 making another. 
‘Having destroyed the profit of enlightenment 
you too will in all probability wander in the rounds 
of rebirth, which are, alas! full of endless woe. 
Why mention that in this very birth (50) you 
have undergone the manifold woes arising from 
beating, bonds, and insult? That is the flowering 
of the notable tree of your insult to the congre- 
gation. (51)’ Only this construction will avoid 
the awkward anacolouthon which results if patto 
and kusum’uggamo eso go together in the same 
sentence. 

P. 43, 1. 5. dsdyand, which occurs also in vs. 
86, is discussed in B’s Lexical Notes, p. 109. PSM 
derives it from Skt. asatand ‘ doing injury,’ which 
B marks with an asterisk, as non-occurring. It is 
given in the minor St. Petersburg lexicon as occur- 
ring in Silafika’s Sanskrit commentary to the Jain 
Aciraiigasiitra, which is not accessible to me. 

P. 45, 1. 28. evam evam ca aha-kamm’dinad 
paydrena sahiina dijjamaénam mahiphalam bhavat. 
‘Gifts bestowed upon monks in such and such a 
way, by the way consisting of [the faults of] pre- 
paring food expressly for a monk and so on, result 
in great fruit.’ This is in accordance with J2. 
For the complete list of 46 or 47 faults, headed 
by ddhakarmika, see Helen M. Johnson’s trans- 
lation of TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra, vol. 1 (Gae- 
kwad’s Oriental Series, 51), p. 9, fn. 1%. In 
quoting the passage I have corrected the misprint 
aha-kamm/dind. 
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P. 46, 1. 5. In the translation of vs. 88, first 
line (p. 68), before ‘the diadems’ insert ‘the 
jewels in.’ 

P. 46,1. 7%. kal@nuriva-parivattamana-suya- 
jalahi-para-sampatta. This half-verse (89ab) 
should be translated: ‘you who have reached the 
other shore of the ocean (of the samsara) by 
means of scriptural knowledge, (even though it is) 
being annihilated conformably to the age (i.e, 
becoming less and less as the age goes on).’ There 
is reference here to the well-known Jain doctrine 
(referred to by B, p. 68, fn. 33) that the revela- 
tion in the scriptures has ‘ steadily dwindled from 
the time of Mahavira’ and is due to be extin- 
guished completely. The doctrine is referred to 
again (with the sand illustration) on p. 50, lines 
24-5: pdena panatth@isayam appam ca disami- 
*nubhavao suyam ‘scriptural knowledge has for 
the most part through the operation of the Duh- 
sama age lost its excellence and become small.’ 
The doctrine referred to is most easily found in 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism 
275: ‘Dusama, the period in which we are now 
living, is entirely evil.... The era began three 
years after Mahavira reached moksa, and will last 
for twenty-one thousand years.... Bad as things 
are now, they must become yet worse, and Jainism 
itself is doomed to disappear during our present 
era.’ If any warrant is needed for taking kala in 
the sense of ‘an age of the world, it can be found 
on p. 51, 1. 22 in the phrase niraisae diisama:kile 
‘in the degenerate Duhsama age,’ and on p, 82, 
1, 11 in the phrase aisamkilittha-disama:kale ‘in 
the fiercely afflicted Duhsama age.’ 

P. 46, 1. 10. sugahiya-nima ‘(you) who have 
an auspicious name.’ J1, p. 289, fn. 1, refers to 
Kalaka’s name and ‘die Anklinge . . . im vorher- 
gehenden Verse.’ The elaborate kavya style of 
vss, 87-90 and 91-3 is noteworthy. There is much 
elementary assonance throughout, with great out- 
bursts of it in 88d (kali-kala-kalanka-mala:salila), 
89ced (sappanta - dappa - kandappa- sappa: kappa: 
rana~- para: parasu), 90b (karund - yara parama: 
carana rana:rahiya), 91 (kali- kala: kalila: mala: 
bahala- padala: pakkhalan’ikka-salil’oho / sayala: 
duha’cala : kula - dalana - jaliya - balasiiyan’attha: 
samo), 93ab (saggd@’pavagga - duggama - nayar’ag- 
gala : bhanga - moggara: samano).° Kalaka’s name 
is referred to in the speech addressed to him (vss: 





5 So correct the indication of stems in the last com 
pound. 
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97-90), completely (kalaka) in 88d just quoted 
and in part (kala) in 89a (referred to by J1; this 
half-verse is discussed in my preceding paragraph). 
In Kilaka’s benediction (vss. 91-3) he refers to 
his own name in full in the first pada (91a kalt- 
hila-kalila, ete.), which obviously at the same time 
echoes vs. 88d (kali-kala-kalanka, etc.) of the 
speech addressed to him and forms a close linkage 
between the two speeches. 


P. 50, 1. 5. pasdeum should probably be taken 
(with J1, = prasddayya) as gerund rather than 
infinitive: ‘ Point out to us this once our master, 
so that we may propitiate him and thereafter con- 
tinue for the rest of our lives wholly devoted to 
his commands and orders.’ 


P. 51, 1. 12. Is it possible that instead of 
iloiya:loy’addham, a most awkward adverbial ( ?) 
construction, the reading adopted should be dloyai 
loy'addham ‘he surveyed a half of the world’? 
The instrumental ohi-ndnenam can hardly be con- 
strued with the reading of the text; it goes with 
iloya with great ease. Two of B’s mss. are re- 


ported by him to read aloyai (?dloyat) ; the re- 
versal of the two aksaras ya and i is an easy 
corruption, especially as it seems to make sense. 

A few other misprints that have been noted are 
to be corrected as follows: 


P. 41, 1. 9.: Read savva-vijja’nta® instead of 

savva- vip ja nta°. 

. 41,1. 15. Read °kiran’a° instead of °kira- 
n'a, 

. 44, 1. 28f. Read °karandni instead of °ka- 
ranant. 

. 45, 1. 32. Read raya instead of raya. 

. 48, 1. 14. Read vakkhdndvesu instead of 
vakkdnivesu. 

. 48, 1. 25. Read graho ’rthasya instead of 
grahorthasya. 

. 62, fn. 20. Read pdsanda instead of pas- 
anda. 

. 68, fn. 33. Read ‘ Digambara’ instead of 
‘ Digambra.’ 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Tammuz, der Unsterblichkeitsglaube in der alt- 
orientalischen Kunst. By ANTON Moorteat. 
Berlin: VERLAG WALTER DE GRUYTER, 1949. 


The works of ancient Near Eastern art can 
roughly be divided into two groups: historical 
and religious representations. While the historical 
scenes are, as a rule, clearly intelligible to a modern 
observer, a large number of the renderings with 
religious content remain obscure. This is mainly 
due to two reasons. The one is that correlation 
between literary evidence and pictorial renderings 
has so far netted few unequivocal results; the 
other, that the religious renderings are frequently 
abbreviated and contracted from larger scenes and 
that such pictorial allusions defy interpretation 
even more thoroughly than a full portrayal of a 
mythological event or ritual action. 

Nevertheless, the elucidation of the contents of 
those religious monuments which so far resist ex- 
planation remains one of the chief tasks of the 
historian of ancient Near Eastern art. In the book 
under review it is the aim of Professor Moortgat 
to arrive at such elucidation of at least a large 
section of ancient Near Eastern subject matter by 
the reconstruction of the religious ideas of the 
Mesopotamians. 

For this reason he singles out a number of 
‘timeless motifs,’ that is, motifs which originated 
in southern Mesopotamia at the end of the fourth 
and beginning of the third millennium, and which 
continued with certain variations until the end of 
the Assyro-Babylonian era and even beyond that 
into later times. These motifs are combined by 
him into a pattern which fits the myth of Tammuz 
reconstructed from a series of texts, the earliest of 
which dates from the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium.t The god Tammuz, whose Sumerian 
name was Dumuzi and who is mentioned in the 
Sumerian king list among the legendary kings of 
Uruk, was a deity of vegetation, associated with 
the domesticated animals and with plants, spe- 
cifically grain. In the scorching heat of summer 
he died, but was resurrected in spring, when his 
marriage to the mother-goddess, the incarnation 





*M. Witzel, Tammuz Liturgien und Verwandtes, Ana- 
lecta Orientalia, X (1935); 70 XV, pp. 4 ff. 


of the fertility of nature, was celebrated at the 
New Year’s festival. 

The first motif singled out is that of the tree of 
life flanked by two sheep, goats, or bovines. From 
its earliest occurrence on seal impressions from 
Susa the motif is followed down to that on a ewer 
from the time of Sargon II of Assyria, and ex- 
amples are also given from Mari and from the late 
Hittite orthostats of northern Syria. 

Similarly, Moortgat shows the longevity of all 
the other ‘timeless motifs’ discussed by him: the 
hero conquering animals, the fight between bull 
and lion, the symposium, and the animal orchestra. 
Taking up each one of these motifs he then pro- 
ceeds to trace them back to what he believes to be 
the earliest and fullest representation. 

The tree between two sheep or goats is traced 
back to scenes in which a male personage, who 
wears a transparent wide-meshed skirt and a ban- 
deau with which his hair is tied in a knot at the 
back, tends branches with rosettes or ears of grain. 
The scene on pl. 2:b is taken as a point of de- 
parture for abbreviated renderings which omit the 
human figure in the center and picture only a 
plant between two animals. 

The personage of these scenes is identified by 
Moortgat with Tammuz, whose principal epithet 
is lord of the sheepfold. Likewise, the offering 
scene on a cylinder (pl. 4:a) which features the 
same personage and the representations on the 
well-known vase from Uruk (pl. 4/5) are drawn 
into the cycle of illustrations of the Tammuz myth. 

With this theme of ‘the royal shepherd’ is asso- 
ciated that of a ‘heroic protector of flocks—and 
lion conqueror,’ who is usually rendered by a nude, 
bearded hero. The link between these two series of 
representations is a cylinder of the time of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur (pl. 6:a), which is inter- 
preted as Inanna aiding her lover Tammuz (repre- 
sented by a nude, bearded hero) in a fight against 
a lion. 

From these motifs on objects, all of which 
Moortgat assigns to the Jemdet Nasr period,’ he 


* Frankfort dates the vase (pl. 4/5) and the cylinders 
(pl. 2:b and 4:a) im the Uruk period (cf. Cylinder 
Seals, London, 1939, p. 16, note 3), a dating to which 
the reviewer subscribes. Cf. also the article by F- 
Basmachi in Sumer, III, 1949, pp. 119 ff., and the con- 
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passes to those of the Early Dynastic age, to the 
symposium and chariot or boat scenes, which he 
interprets as rendering the ritual repast at the 
occasion of the New Year’s festival and as illus- 
trating the conveyances of the participating deities. 

The most frequent motif of the second and third 
Karly Dynastic periods, the frieze of entwined 
heroes and animals, is explained by the author as 
illustrating the battles which lead to the death of 
Tammuz and, after his victory, to his resurrection. 

Moortgat does not limit his evidence to the 
pictorial renderings in art but also deduces sup- 
port for his theories in the circumstances sur- 
rounding the interments of persons of importance 
at Kish and especially at Ur. He believes the main 
protagonists, buried with their treasures and with 
their retinue, to have been the kings of Ur, identi- 
fed in each case with Tammuz, and as such 
liberated from their graves shortly after they had 
been buried. 


According to the author, the fact that the 
retinue followed the king into the tomb trusting 
in an afterlife, is the last outcome of the Tammuz 
religion, which had originated in a veneration of 
the vital force of life (Inanna) and its continuous 
renewal (Tammuz), but which had changed by 
the time of the tombs of Ur into a belief in which 
the principal accent was on death and afterlife. 


The ideas of the Tammuz religion also furnish 
the interpretations given for the objects found in 
the tombs, including the representations of the 
‘standard of Ur.’ 


The changes which occurred in the subject mat- 
ter of the Akkad period are in part ascribed by 
Moortgat to a reaction by the worshipers of the 
cosmic and astral gods to the chthonic Tammuz 
mysteries. He believes, however, that the Akkadian 
sun-god Shamash and the Babylonian Marduk as- 
sumed aspects of a dying and resurrecting god as 
aresult of the influence exercised by the Tammuz 
religion, and that independent survival of a sub- 
‘tratum of that religion is manifested in the repre- 
“tations of the nude, bearded hero, interpreted 
throughout as Tammuz. 

After the discussion of the evidence from south- 
‘tt Mesopotamia, the author traces his motifs in 
the ‘Hurrian’ art of northern Mesopotamia and 


worthern Syria, and finally in the art of Assyria. 
EE eee 


‘lusions drawn there concerning a dating of the vase in 
the Uruk period. 


The Assyrian king is taken to be the representa- 
tive of the god Ashur, whose chthonic aspects de- 
rive through Marduk from Tammuz. The repre- 
sentations of the Assyrian reliefs are therefore 
explained within the framework of the Tammuz 
religion, for example, the battle scenes as a fight 
against the forces of death, the garden scene of 
Ashurbanipal as a portrayal of the sacred marriage. 


Thus, Moortgat presents an essentially simple 
scheme for the explanation of a large part of the 
pictorial material dating from the earliest to the 
latest periods of Mesopotamian art. However, that 
scheme presupposes that throughout more than 
two millennia great simplicity and general uni- 
formity of religious thought prevailed in Meso- 
potamia. This is difficult to accept in view of the 
complex character of the bulk of the literary evi- 
dence of which the texts used by Moortgat consti- 
tute one section. Moreover, these texts are relatively 
late and may be far removed from earlier con- 
cepts. For example, the assumption that in the 
third millennium the sacred marriage implied the 
previous resurrection of the male counterpart, is 
not supported by the texts of Gudea, the earliest 
extant description of a marriage of two deities, 
which fail to mention any such role for Ningirsu, 
the divine consort at Lagash. 


In fact, the reviewer would even regard the 
institution of the New Year’s festival with a mar- 
riage ceremony as a development not far ante- 
dating Gudea, since, as stated by Landsberger,’ 
the local calendars of festivities of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur do not include any such occasion. 
This indicates that at the time of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur the festival, though apparently 
celebrated at Lagash,* nevertheless had not been 
made an integral part of the ritual calendar 
throughout Mesopotamia, an innovation which ac- 
cording to Landsberger should only be ascribed to 
the Hammurabi period.® 

While the pictorial evidence of the third mil- 
lennium certainly implies the celebration of a 
sacred marriage, it might be suggested that in 
these earlier periods such a rite took place not at 
regular intervals, namely at the beginning of every 





°Cf. B. Landsberger, Jahreszeiten im Sumerisch- 
Akkadischen, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, VIII, 
1949, p. 255, note 39. 

*G. Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, 
New Haven, 1929, p. 192, V: 1. 

5 Landsberger, ibid. 
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year, but at certain occasions which seemed to call 
for a concerted effort by gods and humans to bring 
about that fertility which for climatic or other 
reasons was lacking. This seems to be implied by 
the texts of Gudea, whose building activities were 
caused by a drought which was broken when the 
gods Ningirsu and Bau performed their sacred 
marriage in the newly erected temple. 

Textual evidence, diverging from that used by 
Moortgat, might also be cited in questions of de- 
tail; for example, there is the interpretation of the 
seal on pl. 6:a as showing Inanna and Tammuz, 
based on the assumption that Inanna could not 
appear as an ally of Gilgamesh. However, the 
enmity of Gilgamesh against Ishtar is documented 
only in the Akkadian version of the epic; in the 
Sumerian episode of Gilgamesh and the Huluppu 
tree,® for example, Gilgamesh is seen as an ally of 
Inanna who obliges her by driving squatters from 
her abode. 

The contradiction which can be noted between 
the relations of two mythological beings in two 
different episodes may be caused by different tra- 
ditions. In general such divergence is quite charac- 
teristic of Mesopotamian literature and it seems 
likely that similarly diverging concepts underlay 
many of the pictorial representations. Even if 
these were cast into traditional forms, it seems 
probable that the latter were used as ‘ pictographs’ 


°Cf. S. N. Kramer, Gilgamesh and the Huluppu Tree, 
Assyriological Studies No. 10, Oriental Institute, 1938. 


to express a variety of concepts, rather than that 
they manifested unchanging continuation of the 
ideas that they had at first personified. 

Taking as an example the figure of the nude, 
bearded hero, the reviewer is one of those who 
believe that in different contexts and at different 
times this figure represented a variety of mytho- 
logical beings. The use of such ‘signs’ in the pic- 
torial language of what were for the most part 
objects created for magico-religious purposes would 
be in keeping with the mental attitude of the 
Mesopotamians as expressed in religious texts 
from the Third Dynasty of Ur onward, in which 
a set of epithets, qualities and powers assigned to 
one deity was frequently given to another. 

These are merely the general reservations which 
the reviewer retains in the face of Moortgat’s 
theories ; a detailed statement would far transgress 
the space allotted to this review. This in itself, 
however, points up the value of Moortgat’s study: 
he has made it imperative either to accept his 
theories or refute them with the same care, the 
same command of the available material which he 
has brought to his task. For this reason the book 
will serve as a stimulant to all concerned with the 
field and will greatly contribute to the goal which 
Moortgat set for himself at the outset of his in- 
vestigation: the elucidation of the subject matter 
in the religious art of the ancient Near Kast. 


EpitH Porapa 
New Yor«k City 





Islamic taxation in the classic period, with spe- 
cial reference to circumstances in Iraq. By 
FrEDE L¢KKEGAARD. Pp. xii + 286. Copen- 
hagen: BRANNER 0G Korcu, 1950. 


This doctoral dissertation from Copenhagen’s 
famous University is an original and well-docu- 
mented study of the vexing problem of the tax 
situation in Islam. The problem is difficult not 
only because our information is limited and often 
equivocal, but above all because the problem by its 
very nature is an insoluble one if one has in mind 
some general formula as its solution. 

The history of Muslim institutions bears the 
imprint of their origin under very unusual cir- 
cumstances. This applies especially to fiscal mat- 
ters. The beginnings of Muslim financial policy 


lay in a period of constant expansion, tremendous 
spoils —and, with the exception of Muhamma¢’s 
first years in Medina, no worries about how to 
finance government expenditures. For the mainte- 
nance of his growing community Muhammad hin- 
self had thought of charitable contributions, ever 
since known as sadaqét or zakah. At first, those 
contributions were on a voluntary basis. During 
his lifetime, Muhammad also had occasion to ¢- 
tablish some method for the division of booty 4s 
well as to consider some sort of compensation to 
be paid by protected Jews and Christians ( jizyah 
‘poll tax’). Certain extensions of all these three 
sources of governmental income were attempted 
later on. However, they were not used for the 
formation of a comprehensive and satisfactory tax 
structure. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
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skah was not applicable to non-Muslims who con- 
stituted the majority of tax payers when fiscal 
problems first became urgent. The spoils of war 
and conquest soon ceased to be a constant and 
important source of income. The jizyah became 
of minor importance when it was discovered that 
non-Muslims had been subjected to different and 
more profitable ways of taxation before Islam. 

Early Muslim administrators chose the easy way. 
Financial practices were taken over as they were 
found all over the conquered areas. Thus, early 
Islam came to consider the soil as the dominant 
source of fiscal revenue. The ancient concept — 
called Persian by L¢kkegaard 38—that some sort 
of government ownership of the land provided the 
only justification for a government to level taxes 
upon individuals established itself firmly in Islam 
and beclouded Muslim financial thinking. That 
concept was foreign to Muhammad and to Islam. 
It could not easily be deduced from God’s owner- 
ship of heaven and earth or other statements of 
the Qur’in (cf. Lgkkegaard 38f.). It was not 
until much later that such Qur’anic ideas were 
quoted to justify it after it had become established. 

In actual fact, Muslim society was to a large 
degree an urban and commercial, and not a rural 
one. Other taxes, in addition to land taxes as well 
as the ineffectual jizyah and the zakah, constituted 
a vital element in the fiscal structure. However, 
any such taxation was strictly speaking illegal, 
no matter how hard later jurists tried to make for 
it a niche in the law. 

This situation had a crippling influence on 
financial theories and prevented Islam from break- 
ing new ground in the field of taxation. Muslim 
legal economists did not arrive at the realization 
of the elementary but long unrecognized fact that 
taxation is merely a payment for the services ren- 
dered by the government. Muslim officials tried 
hard to balance the state budget and recognized 
the importance of doing so (Lgkkegaard 93). 
However, since no sound fiscal theory guided them, 
their efforts remained a haphazard procedure which 
often was unsuccessful, and quite unnecessarily so. 

All the historian can do is to describe the actual 
tax situation during a given period. L¢ékkegaard 
undertakes to do this in a brief but instructive 
chapter on the administration of the ‘Iraq, the last 
in his book (143-191). The alternative is to take 
up the different forms of government interest in 
the land as they were discussed by Muslim legal 
economists, and attempt to find out which of their 


references might have applied to actual conditions, 
and at what periods, and how financial practices de- 
veloped historically from pre-Islamic into Islamic 
times and then within Islam. This is what occu- 
pies the larger part of Lgékkegaard’s book. 

In the first chapter (14-37), the author tries to 
establish an organic relationship between igqta‘ and 
hima. Iqtd‘ means ‘to divide land in parcels,’ 
and hence ‘to parcel out land to someone (as a 
gift).? The term soon assumed in Islam the 
meaning of fief and, with the growth of the role 
of professional soldiery in politics, became of in- 
creasing importance in the financial policy of the 
state. It was a term applicable to an agricultural 
economy. Therefore, we hear next to nothing 
about its existence in pre-Islamic central Arabia. 
Him4, conversely, was a nomad term. Therefore, 
there exists quite full information on its pre- 
Islamic history. The term then lost its importance 
in Islam. L¢kkegaard considers himdé to be pri- 
marily a secular term. A himd is a form of landed 
property created by tribal conquest and belonging 
to the tribe. As Lgkkegaard shows, the term also 
came to designate not only tribal but also some 
form of personal property. Thus, according to 
him, the two basically opposed concepts, iqta* and 
hima, had to some degree merged with each other 
in the time of Muhammad and the early Muslims. 
The fief system would thus have a genuine Arabic 
background. 

The legal basis for an accumulation in the hands 
of the government of land which could be given in 
igta or used in some other way as a source of tax 
income lies in the term fay’ to which Lgkkegaard 
devotes the second chapter (38-72). From uncer- 
tain beginnings, fay’ came to denote the conquered 
land that was not subject to division among the 
conquerors but fell as a whole to the share of the 
government. The ramifications of the term and 
the various ways in which it could be used for 
taxation purposes are investigated. 

The next chapter (72-91) brings illustrations of 
the complicated situation which was created by the 
difference between a lower taxation of ‘usr land 
and a higher taxation of haréj land and which 
still eludes clear historical interpretation. A good 
discussion of the concept of an ‘ intermediate zone’ 
between the realm of Islam and that of the non- 
Muslims, the dar al-‘ahd, is added. 

The fourth chapter deals with tax farming (92- 
108). It begins with the rather sweeping state- 
ment that the ‘Abbasid empire collapsed so soon 
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because it was no civilization in its own right but 
‘merely an Indian summer of the Hellenistic and 
Persian civilizations’ (92). This would hardly be 
a good enough reason for the decay of an empire 
(the decay of empires, in general, needs no ex- 
planation; what needs to be explained is the fact 
that they could maintain themselves as long as 
they did). It is, however, certainly true that 
disorders in the fiscal situation are very much in 
the picture in empire difficulties. In Islam as 
elsewhere, tax farming was an unmitigated evil, 
in addition to being indicative of the inability of 
the government to exercise direct control over its 
subjects. But even without the political difficulties 
of tax collection, the government was pressed hard 
enough by the problem of finding practical methods 
of tax assessment. There were two principal 
methods, the assessment of a fixed amount on the 
land according to its size (miséhah), and the as- 
sessment of a fixed share in the crop (muqdasamah). 
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Each had its drawback, as the one could easily go 
beyond the ability of the tax payer to pay, and the 
other was in practice difficult to determine and to 
collect. These problems, together with an excursus 
on tasq and wazifah, are discussed by Lokkegaard 
in his fifth chapter (108-128). A chapter on the 
poll tax in Islam and its possible connection with 
older institutions, preferably Roman (128-143), 
concludes this section of the work, to be followed 
by the above-mentioned discussion of the adminis- 
tration of the ‘Iraq. 

Not all of Lokkegaard’s statements may find 
general acceptance, but the material he presents 
is ample and instructive, his detailed observations 
are always worthy of attention, and his book as a 
whole constitutes a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on Muslim institutions. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





A Commentary on the Creed of Islam : Sa‘d al- 
Din al-Taftazani on the Creed of Najm al- 
Din al-Nasafi. Translated with introduction 
and notes by Eart Epcar ELper. Pp. xxxii 
+187. New York: CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1950. (Records of Civilization. Sources 
and Studies XLITII.) 


At-Taftazint, a very fertile writer on dogmatic 
and philosophical subjects, who lived in the four- 
teenth century, has the twofold distinction of 
having been a widely read author of text books 
and of having been praised by Ibn Haldfin as a 
great scholar. Whether we should concur in the 
judgment of Ibn Haldiin and the professors must 
depend on a study of at-Taftizini’s numerous 
works, which has not as yet been undertaken. 
A commentary on a brief and famous Muslim 
creed of the twelfth century is not the place where 
one would expect an author to show that he is able 
to pose new problems, which is the mark of the 
great scholar. At-Taftizini does not do that in 
his commentary on an-Nasafi. However, his work 
contains a very instructive selection of the most 
widely discussed problems of Muslim dogmatics. 
It can be read with profit also by the modern 
scholar. It is, therefore, gratifying to have a trans- 
lation of it which increases the all too small num- 


ber of existing translations of Muslim religious 
works. 

In his introduction, Elder first gives a bird’s- 
eye view of the development of Muslim dogmatics. 
Then, cutting across the centuries, he elaborates 
on remarks of D. B. Macdonald and shows in 
what details at-Taftizini continues the teaching 
of al-Maturidi rather than al-AS‘ari. In the intro- 
duction, one misses some important philological 
information, such as a list and discussion of the 
editions and manuscripts of the translated work, 
and its commentaries and supercommentaries 
which are very numerous and not easily available 
in the west. 

The translation of a late Muslim author who 
sums up the scholarly discussion of many centuries 
and writes in a highly technical language is a 
formidable enterprise. Elder has tackled it with 
courage and the determination to render his text 
as literally as possible. He has by and large suc- 
ceeded; if his success is not uniform it is proof 
of the difficulty of the text rather than any failure 
on his part. 

On comparing chapter ten of the translation 
with the Arabic text,1 I noted some passages for 





1 The text at my disposal is one printed, together with 
al-HayAli, ‘Abd-al-Hakim, and ‘IsAm-ad-din, by Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Sabih and Sons, Cairo 1358/1939, of which ! 
obtained a copy through the good services of Mr. R. L. 
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which I would suggest changes in the translation. 
Those changes which seem to me necessary are 
indicated by italics. 


P. 892-90, would become understandable if we trans- 
late: ‘Let us consider then what is to be said were we 
to suppose that the power which precedes the action 
continued until the time of the action either by similar 
new powers coming into being one after the other or by 
the actual persistence of accidents (which, of course, is 
an impossibility). If they say that the existence of the 
action is permissible through that immediately, they 
abandon their position in that they have made it per- 
missible for the action to be concomitant with the power. 
Or if they say that the existence of the action is im- 
possible (immediately but possible later), then it follows 
that there was a making of a decision and a preponder- 
ance without a determinant to make the preponderance 
(which caused the power to bring about the action at 
the time it did), since the power remained unchanged 
in the state in which it was and no idea (ma‘nG@") origi- 
nated in it as that would be impossible in accidents.’ 

P. 90.;¢,: For ‘made the deduction’ read: ‘use the 
argument.’ 

P. 91e¢,: ‘so then such soundness may be predicated 
....as is ability.’ 

P. 914-13: ‘no nomen agentis referring to it can be 
derived from it in contrast to the word “ ability.” ’ 

P. 92,,: For ‘ The statement of this is’ read ‘ This is 
confirmed by the fact.’ 

Here as well as in the following paragraph on p. 93, 
the argument is that something possible, when it becomes 
a reality, cannot lead to something absurd — if it does, 
it was not possible— but that, under special circum- 
stances, it can lead to something absurd and still have 
been possible. Non-creation of the world was something 
possible before its creation, and still, if the world had 
not been created, it would have been absurd, because its 
creation was in the will of God. Therefore, p. 93ers, 
should be translated as follows: ‘The solution of this 
question is that we do not admit that something possible- 


Headley. The Arabic text corresponding to chapter ten 
is found in that edition on pp. 364-394. 
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in-itself, on the supposition that it occurs, cannot result 
in something absurd. This is necessary only if it could 
not become impossible through something else. But it is 
permissible that something absurd may result, on the 
basis of (the possible) becoming impossible through 
something else,’ etc. 

P. 93 bottom -94:: My text would rather suggest the 
translation: ‘The meaning of this is that the action of 
the agent is necessitated by another action, as, for 
example,....’ 

P. 95.,: The suffix which is taken to refer to God 
(‘He’) rather refers to ma‘nda. 

P. 965.11: ‘The difference of opinion rests upon the 
following (argument on the part of the Mu'tazilah): 
Appointed Sustenance (rizq) implies a relationship to 
God and there is no provider of Appointed Sustenance 
save Allah alone; the creature deserves blame and pun- 
ishment for eating forbidden things; that which has 
reference to God is not a vile thing, and so the one who 
does it is not deserving of blame and punishment.’ 
Consequently, rizq cannot be something hardm. 

P. 9740-12: ‘ the “ indication ” (ad-daléla) which leads 
to the goal .... of a way which leads to the goal.’ 

P. 98,¢,: For ‘The extreme tenacity .... their be- 
lief’ read: ‘In this connection, they are most entangled 
in stating.’ 

P. 98,,13: The argument is that one cannot speak of 
duties of God because when He chooses not to do them, 
He cannot be punished. Whatever He does, He cannot 
be called foolish or stingy because by definition He is 
wise and generous. Therefore, one might better trans- 
late: ‘Then what, pray, is the meaning of something 
being incumbent on Allah, since it does not mean in His 
case that he who forsakes the duty incumbent on him 
deserves blame and punishment, as it is obvious, and 
since it does not mean that it (the so-called duty of 
God) must proceed from God in the sense that He is not 
able to forsake it, on the basis that forsaking it would 
result in the absurd assumption that God is foolish, or 
ignorant, or frivolous, or niggardly, or something like 
that?’ 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits. By 


MapHuKAR ANANT MEHENDALE. (Deccan 
College Dissertation Series: 3.) Pp. xxxviii 


+ 345, 5 maps. Poona: Deccan COLLEGE, 
1948, 


This book no doubt fills a need. Hitherto the 
material was dispersed in a number of places. 
The nearest thing we had to a comprehensive ex- 
Position was perhaps R. Otto Franke’s treatment 
in chapter 7 and 8 (90-127) of his Pali und San- 
skrit (Strassburg 1902). But it was very brief 
and naturally is now antiquated. 


Mehendale’s book expertly collects the whole 
material and makes it easily surveyable by an 
ingenious organization. Despite the fairly recent 
expositions by Woolner (1924) and Hultzsch 
(1925), he includes the grammar of the Asoka 
Inscriptions. This is entirely justified. The Middle 
Indic inscriptions without those of Asoka would 
be a house without foundation. Besides, Woolner 
is out of print, and Hultzsch, at a price of about 
twenty dollars, is not within everybody’s reach. 
In an afterthought, Mehendale also added the 
Kharosthi Inscriptions, as edited by Sten Konow 
(Corpus Inscr. Ind. ii/1, Calcutta, 1929). In 
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view of the price of Konow’s book (I think about 
twelve dollars) this also can only be welcomed. 
So Mehendale’s book unites in one volume the 
linguistic phenomena (although not the texts) of 
all Middle Indic inscriptions. According to the 
preface, Mehendale also plans a second volume, 
with the texts and an index verborum. This would 
be very desirable, and here also we would recom- 
mend (against the author’s intention) the inclu- 
sion of the Asokan and Kharosthi material. 

The parts of the book are as follows. After an 
Introduction (xiii-xxxviii), we have chapter i: 
Comparative Study of Asokan Inscriptions (1- 
45); chapters ii-v: Historical Linguistics of 
(respectively) the Western, Southern, Central, 
and Eastern Groups (46-202); chapters vi-vii: 
Synoptic Tables, Phonology and Morphology 
(203-268) ; chapter viii: Conclusions (269-88) ; 
chapter ix: Kharosthi Inscriptions (289-325) ; 
and an Appendix, Bibliography, Corrigenda, and 
a Subject-Index (326-345). 

The Introduction divides the inscriptions into 
four groups ($3): Western, Southern, Central, 
and Eastern, listing, geographically arranged, the 
sites with the time and numbers of their inscrip- 
tions. There follow a discourse on method (§5), 
on previous work in this field ($6), a summary 
of important results ($7), a comparison of the 
Inscriptional Prakrits with those taught by the 
Prakrit grammarians (§8), and a brief political 
history of the period (§ 9). 

Mehendale’s group division is basic for the whole 
organization of his work. 

Under the ‘Western Group’ he combines an 
isolated inscription of the Kangra District in the 
Eastern Panjab (according to Mehendale the only 
Middle Indic Brahmi inscription of the North- 
west) with the sites— many hundreds of miles 
away —of the West Ghats south of the Narbada, 
like Pittalkhora in East Khandesh District (with 
7 inscriptions), Nasik and Kanhéri (each with 25 
inscriptions), Karlé and Junnar in Poona District 
(49 and 34 numbers respectively), etc.? 

His ‘Southern Group’ consists mainly of the 


1 In the geographic names, the notation of vowel length 
differs—in the same words—in the different parts of the 
book. E. g., on pp. xv-xvi Mehendale writes Pittalkhora, 
Kanheri, Karle, Kangra, but on pp. 46-9 Pittalkhdra, 
Kanhéri, Karlé, Kangra; on p. xvi, Godavari, Kistna, 
Bhattiprolu, but 106 Godavari, Kistna, Bhattiprdlu. 
In general the later notations are fuller, and I follow 
these. 
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inscriptions of Madras Province, in the Lower 
Godavari and Kistna regions, e. g. of Bhattiprilu 
and Amaravati (11 and 180 numbers). 

In the ‘Central Group’ he comprises the in- 
scriptions of the Jumna plain from Mathura (15 
numbers) over Bharaut (217) to Allahabad Dis- 
trict (4), and those of Southeastern Rajputana 
(Safici, with 827 numbers) and the Central 
Provinces. 

His ‘ Eastern Group’ reaches from the United 
Provinces Northern border districts of Kheri, 
Basti, and Gorakhpur over Benares, Patna, and 
Gaya (10 numbers) to the Bogra District of Ben- 
gal and the Puri District of Orissa (Udayagiri/ 
Khandagiri with 14 numbers). 

Of Mehendale’s designations for these groups, two 
are strange: the terms ‘ Western’ and ‘ Southern’ 
Group. Except for the completely separate Panjab 
inscription, the sites of the ‘Western’ Group are 
south of the Narbada. Now India south of the 
Narbada is not Western, but Southern India. On 
the other hand, Mehendale’s ‘Southern’ Group 
does not comprise the whole South, but only its 
eastern part. West Ghats sites, which are just as 
far south as the Kistna sites, he calls ‘ Western.’ 
In reality, both the West Ghats and the Kistna 
Group are South Indic, and within the South, 
their relation is not one of West to South, but of 
West to East. For Mehendale’s ‘Western’ and 
‘Southern’ Group, I could, therefore, at the most, 
admit ‘Southwestern’ and ‘Southeastern.’ But 
this also would not be satisfactory. For under 
‘Southwest’ and ‘ Southeast’ India we understand 
Gujarat and Orissa respectively, either area out- 
side Mehendale’s ‘Western’ and ‘Southern’ 
Group. I would perhaps say ‘Southern Group / 
West’ and ‘Southern Group / East.’ 

A Western Group of Prakrit inscriptions in fact 
does not exist at all, because the West has virtu- 
ally no (post-Asokan) Prakrit inscriptions. There 
is only a NoRTHwestern Group: and those are the 
Kharosthi Inscriptions. 

To touch upon two details of the division: Can 
sites as far west as Kheri District be assigned 
to the Eastern Group? And would not the sites 
of the Puri District, both geographically and by 
their nom. sg. masc. in -o, go more naturally 
with the Godavari-Kistna than with the Eastern 
inscriptions ? 

Mehendale’s list of the sites is accompanied by 
four maps. These would be very welcome, but 
unfortunately the base maps, into which the sites 
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are entered, show neither mountain ranges, nor 
(in general) rivers, nor cities, but, besides the 
coastline (or fragments of it), only the adminis- 
trative boundaries of the provinces, districts, and 
principalities. That makes orientation not easy. 
Besides, in the ‘Western’ Group the numeration 
of the sites in the map differs from that in the 
text; and I miss on the map of the ‘ Western’ 
Group the sites of Junnar and Banavasi, and on 
those of the Central and Eastern Groups the two 
most important sites of these groups: Safici and 
Udayagiri. 


In the chapter on Asokan we learn (pp. 1, 2) 
of newly discovered inscriptions not yet contained 
in Hultzsch: two versions of the Minor Rock 
Edict in Kopbal (Hyderabad State) and Yerra- 
gudi (Kurnool District, Madras Province), edited 
respectively by R. L. Turner (Hyderabad Arch. 
Ser. No. 10, 1932) and D. C. Sircar (Ind. Hist. 
Quarterly 7. 817 ff.), and a full set of the 14 Rock 
Edicts, also in the Kurnool District, which has 
not yet been published. 

The main part of the work is the four chapters 
ii to v: the ‘ Historical Linguistics’ of the four 
Groups: Western, Southern, Central, and Eastern. 
In each chapter, Mehendale first gives—in chrono- 
logical order—a detailed account of the sites and 
their single inscriptions, designating each by its 
number in Liiders’ list (Appendix to Epigr. Ind. 
10. 1-226 [1910]), or, if it is not contained there, 
referring directly to its place of publication. The 
next section shows the distribution of the inscrip- 
tions of the group—quoted by their number—to 
the single centuries. 

Then Mehendale presents the material—which 
extends from the 3d century B.c. to (according 
to the group) the 2d, 3d, and 4th centuries A. p.—, 
divided into ‘ Phonology’ and ‘ Morphology.’ For 
each phenomenon (e. g. the change r >a) he gives 
a number of examples, noting first the site, then 
the form, and then Liiders’ number or the primary 
source; e.g. (p. 50): 


Kondane: Skt. krtd->kata- L 1071. 


The examples are arranged chronologically. We 
should note, however, that (as stated on p. xix). 
the presented material is not complete, but only a 
selection. 

The ‘Historical Linguistics’ are followed by 
two chapters (vi and vii) of ‘Synoptic Tables,’ 
Phonology and Morphology. Here Mehendale 
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unites the substance of the phenomena of all four 
Groups in parallel columns. The Tables do not 
give the full forms, but in the phonology only the 
relevant correspondences, in the morphology only 
the endings. And while the horizontal axis of the 
Tables shows the geographical areas, the vertical 
axis is formed by the successive centuries (3d B.C. 
to 4th a.p.). By this arrangement, all data of the 
Prakrit Inscriptions for a given linguistic feature 
can be taken in at a glance, while the details can 
then be looked up in the preceding chapters. 

The Asokan material also is worked in, but only 
so far as the features recur in the later inscrip- 
tions; traits confined (in the inscriptions) to 
Asokan seem in general to be neglected; so the 
ace. pl. masc. in -dni, the 3d pl. mid. in -are, and 
the h-future. The post-Asokan Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tions, on the other hand, are not considered in 
the Synoptic Tables. The inclusion of Asokan 
adds to Mehendale’s four inscriptional speech 
types—Western, Southern, Central, and Eastern— 
two more: Northwestern and Northern, given re- 
spectively by Shahbazgarhi/Mansehra and Kalsi. 
The Synoptic Tables, therefore, have six parallel 
columns, two of which, however, — Northwestern 
and Northern —exist only for Asokan. 


While Mehendale’s work fills a gap in Indic 
linguistics, it does not bring much new light. 
That is not the author’s fault, but the material’s. 
This is poor. We knew that before, but the present 
comprehensive treatment makes it still clearer. 
First, as Mehendale (xviii) notes himself, the dis- 
tribution of the inscriptions is very unequal. While 
some areas, especially Maharastra, the Kistna re- 
gion, and a central zone approximately between 
Ujjain and Allahabad, show numerous sites with 
many inscriptions, others (even with consideration 
of the Kharosthi material) have few or none. In 
the southern West, the whole area of Gujarat, 
western Rajputana, and Sind has only one rem- 
nant, the Kharosthi pottery fragments of Mohenjo 
Daro, Sind, with a few single words. The inscrip- 
tions of the East are few and do not go beyond 
the beginning of the Christian era (xxxiii). 
Second, even where there are many inscriptions, 
most of them are short and very uniform in con- 
tents (usually donative). 


In consequence, the morphological data of the 
post-Asokan Inscriptions can — especially in the 
verb — in no way compare with those of Asokan. 
K. g. the later inscriptions lack the East Asokan 
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ace. pl. MASc. in -dni (still continued in Bhisa’s 
Sauraseni), East As. hakam ‘I’ and the plural 
stems aph- and tuph-, ‘us’ and ‘you’ (hakam 
and tuph- recurring in Mag. hage and AMag. 
tubbhe), the West As. (Girnar) 3d pl. mid. in 
-are (shared by Pali),? and the East As. h-future 
(e.g. Topri hohamti ‘they will be’ beside 
hosamti), common in Pali and Prakrit. On the 
other hand, the East Asokan nom. sg. NEUTER 
in -e recurs, against Introduction xxxiii-xxxiv, 
not only in Ceylonese Prakrit, but, according to 
pp. 196 and 238, also in the Eastern post-Asokan 
inscriptions of the 3d century B. Cc. 

The Asokan main infinitive in -tave appears 
later on only once in Kharosthi (as -t[r]ava, 
p. 325). The Brahmi inscriptions, according to 
the Synoptic Tables (268), show only the infini- 
tive in -tum (as Sanskrit), in the East, 2d cent. 
B.c. (Udayagiri). The primary exposition, how- 
ever, also notes a form in -tu, from the South, 
3d cent. B.c., cf. next paragraph. 

In the absolutive, Northwest Asokan -t1 (= RV 
-tvi), recurring in Apabhr. -ppi, is not attested in 
the later Kharosthi Inscriptions (of Brahmi in- 
scriptions, the Northwest has only one). The 
Asokan main type in -tw reappears, according to 


the Synoptic Tables (267), in the South, 3d cent. 


B.c. The primary exposition (146), however, 
notes no absolutive in -tu here, but lists the only 
form concerned, Bhattiprodlu (3d cent. B.C.) 
nikhetu (from nis-kri- ‘to buy off’?), as an in- 
finitive. On the other hand, a footnote of that 
page records the absol. katu from Ceylon, 2d 
cent, A. D. 

The pronoun, however, shows several important 
forms. The difficult Southwest Prakrit i-form 
of the pronominal instr.-gen.-loc. sg. FEMININE 
(Mah. tia and Mah., AMag., JMah. tie) appears 
already in our inscriptions: beside Karlé and 
Kanhéri etdya, Nasik and the Kistna group have 
the loc. fem. etiya, respectively in the 1st and 2d 
cent. A.D. (pp. 100 and 142). 

Moreover, the ‘Central’ Basim plates (Akola 
District, Berar), of the end of the 4th cent. A. D., 
have a gen. sg. MASC. tissa (pp. 180 and xxvi), 
which belongs with Asokan etisa (Shahbazgarhi, 
Mansehra) and etisd (Kalsi), the basis of modern 
Hindi is ‘huius’ (from *etissa, *[e]issa). 

* Except that a continuation of -are is seen in the 
doubtful Kharosthi dadarim of Sui Vihar 3, allegedly 
a 3d pl. pres. ‘ they give’ (Konow exv and 141). 
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Another strange gen. masc. is attributed to 
Maharastra: beside the normal etasa, Nasik (1st 
cent. A.D.) and Karlé (2d cent. A.D.) are said to 
have etesa (p. 100). In the locative, etesi is quoted 
both from Maharastra and (beside normal etazisi) 
from the Kistna group, respectively at Kanhéri, 
2d cent. A.D. (p. 100), and in the Pallava Grant, 
3d cent. A.D. (p. 142). The genitive in -esa, ac- 
cording to Mehendale, also appears in the sub- 
stantive: he notes several cases for Maharastra 
(Bhaja, 2d cent. B. c., Junnar, 1st cent. B. c., and 
Kanhéri, 2d cent. a.p. [pp. 90 and 54]), and 
one for the Kistna area (Bhattiprolu, 3d cent. 3. c. 
[p. 136]). 

Yet, I still doubt whether these genitives and 
locatives singular in -esa and -esi really exist. 
Of the substantive genitive in -esa, the readings 
of at least some of the examples are admittedly 
controversial: some authors favor -esa, some -asa 
(p. 54). And the pronominal etesa and etesi 
can be the gen. pl. forms etesa(m) and *etesi(m) 
(cf. respectively Asok. tesa[m] and AMag. 
eesi[m]), if the passages do not definitely exclude 
this possibility. I do not have the texts at my 
disposal, and cannot check whether this is the case. 
But Pischel (302) noted the etesi of the Pallava 
Grant as a gen. pl. Besides, a loc. in -si would, 
in Maharastra, be strange to the dialect, which 
normally has -mhi (p. 85, bottom); -si could, 
however, be imported. 

Franke, Pali und Sanskrit 104 and 122, gave 
still other cases of the substantive genitive in -esa 
and -esa: from Asoka Girnir 5.1, Asoka Kilsi 
13. 2,4 (-esai), an Agathokles coin, of about 190 
B.C. (-esa), and Bharaut 116. But in the Asokan 
passages Hultzsch reads -asa and -asd. It seems, 
therefore, that we need not yet enter into the ques- 
tion of the explanation of these forms; Mehendale’s 
idea (54, fn. 20) of influence of the pronominal 
gen. pl. in -esa(m) is implausible, especially for 
the substantive. 


Sometimes the book shows strange slips. § 136 
cites for the Asokan aorist a 1st sg. in -sari (e.g. 
husam ‘I was’), a 3d sg. in -mi, and a 3d pl. in 
-su (e.g. husu ‘they were’). An aor. 3d sg. in 
-mi, what is that? The form is nikramt. 

On p. 337 read Burrow for Burns. 


P. TEpEsco 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du 
XIV¢ siécle. Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389. Edi- 
tion critique précédée des observations philo- 
logiques et accompagnée de la reproduction 
phototypique du texte. By Marian LEwICcKI. 
(Travaux de la Société des Sciences et des 
Lettres de Wroclaw, ser. A, nr. 29.) Pp. 228. 
Wroclaw, 1949. 


The next most important Middle Mongolian text 
in Chinese transcription, after the Secret History, 
is a work entitled Hua-yi yi-yu. The significance 
of this work was recognized long ago by Paul 
Pelliot, the Reverend Antoine Mostaert, and other 
scholars who frequently quoted Mongolian words 
occurring in it in various works.! However, this 
important source remained unpublished until 
Lewicki’s book appeared. Its publication is to be 
welcomed, because it deals with a valuable source 
of the Mongolian of the 14th century and is also 
a model scholarly work in the field of Mongolian 
historical linguistics, written with profound knowl- 
edge of the material and of Mongolian languages 
in general. The book is divided into several chap- 
ters: a brief introduction (5-15), containing the 
history of the problem and a survey of previous 
works on related subjects, is followed by a long 
chapter dealing with the methods of restoration of 
Mongolian texts in Chinese transcription, as ap- 
plied by the predecessors of Lewicki. In connection 
with Lewicki’s remark that Pozdneev repeated the 
observations of Palladius and made minor changes 
in the transcription of Yuan-ch‘ao pi-shih (18), 
it is necessary to point out that Pozdneev did not 
perform independent work on the Secret History 
at all. He got from Palladius the latter’s manu- 
script, and published a small portion of it after 
making a few changes in the transcription which 
he considered necessary from the point of view of 
Mongolian phonology, but not from the viewpoint 
of Chinese historical phonology. The latter could 
not even be expected from Pozdneev, who had an 
Inadequate knowledge of Chinese. As Pozdneev 


LL. 


* CE. e.g. Paul Pelliot, Les mots 4 h-initiale aujourd’ 
hui amuie dans le mongol des XIIIe et XIVe sidcles, JAs 
Avril-juin 1925; A. de Smedt, C. I. C. M. et A. Mostaert, 
C.1.C.M., Le dialecte Monguor parlé par les mongols 
du Kansou Occidental, IIIe partie, Dictionnaire monguor- 
francais, Peip‘ing, 1933, p. iv; Antoine Mostaert, 
C.1.C.M., Textes oraux ordos, Peip‘ing, 1937, p. xxii; 
Antoine Mostaert, A propos du mot éirolya de l’Histoire 
Secréte des Mongols, HJAS 12, p. 473. 
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published one part of Palladius’ manuscript and 
wrote a few articles which did not even mention 
Palladius’ name, this led to the misunderstanding 
of too often attributing to Pozdneev theories of 
which he in reality was not the creator. The fact 
that Palladius had restored the Mongolian text 
of the Secret History became known only in 1924, 
when the manuscript was found in Pozdneev’s 
papers purchased from his widow by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. Therefore, Pozdneev 
should be mentioned only in so far as he is re- 
sponsible for certain alterations of Palladius’ 
transcription. 

Similarly, Kozin’s book as discussed by Lewicki 
on pp. 22-24, is not a product of independent re- 
search either. Kozin is not a Sinologist and he 
does not know Chinese. He did not restore the 
Mongolian text of the Secret History, but only 
romanized Palladius’ manuscript which had been 
written in Cyrillic transcription. He, too, intro- 
duced a few insignificant changes in transcription 
and made a Russian translation mainly on the basis 
of the Chinese glosses as translated by Palladius. 

The third chapter of Lewicki’s. book contains 
an analysis of the Chinese transcription of the 
Mongolian texts of the 14th century. This is the 
central and most responsible part of his work, 
because his entire research is based on it. Lewicki 
performed the difficult task of restoration of the 
text seriously and conscientiously, and he is right 
in insisting that the text restoration be based on 
the pronunciation of the 14th century and not 
that of the modern period (26). Pages 28-55 con- 
sist of tables containing 509 Chinese characters, 
their Ancient Chinese equivalents, and their 
hP‘ags-pa and Mongolian equivalents. These tables 
are much more detailed than those by Haenisch.? 
As the latter bases his work on the modern North 
Chinese pronunciation, the difference between his 
transcription and that of Lewicki is considerable. 
On p. 51ff. we find a complete list of syllables 
with an enumeration of all the Mongolian words 
in which they occur. This part of the work is also 
written excellently, and the author of this review 
has only a few corrections to add to Lewicki’s 
transcription of the Written Mongolian forms 
given in his book in parentheses: 


1. boyum (51) should be boyom : 
syllable has the vowel o < *a. 


the second 





? Erich Haenisch, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca 
Tobaca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi), Geheime Geschichte der 
Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 185-187. 
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2. The form dbiigi (53) is correct and in 
Written Mongolian, too, there is a word ebiige, 
i.e. without a final n; cf. ebiige in the letters of 
the Il Khans and in the inscription in memory 
of Hindu; its meaning is ‘ great-grandfather.’® 
It occurs also in the Dagur language in the form 
euka ‘the elder brother of the mother, the hus- 
band of the elder sister of the father.’* Thus, 
there is no need for addition of a final n as 
Lewicki suggests. 

3. The vocalism of the second syllable of 
nokiiéagsin (54) is 6 < *e, i.e. it should be noko- 
Cigsin < *nokecegsen. 

4. The consonant in éiikdbiiri ‘jackal’ (54) 
is not k but g; cf. Mo. éégebiiri, Kalmuck tsowr. 
If there had been & it would not have vanished in 
the Hua-yi yi-yu and the latter would not read 
éwa. 

5. An interesting form is Ciirgd ‘ locust’ (55), 
which is certainly a Turkic word; cf. Uzbek 
éegirtka. 

6. The words doyulan ‘lame’ and soyur ‘blind’ 
(68) should be transcribed as doyolan < *doyalan 
and soyor < *soqar. 

It should be mentioned that Lewicki’s observa- 
tion that the Chinese voiceless occlusive consonants 
correspond to Mongolian voiced consonants, but 
the Chinese aspirated voiceless consonants corre- 
spond to Mongolian voiceless consonants (81), is 
correct from the phonemic point of view, while 
from the purely phonetic point of view the Chi- 
nese voiceless aspirated consonants correspond to 
Mongolian voiceless aspirated consonants, and the 
Chinese voiceless unaspirated consonants corre- 
spond to Mongolian voiceless weak consonants 
(mediae lenes): Chin. t‘ : Khalkha ¢* = Chin. 
¢: Kh. p. This fact explains why the Chinese 
authors did not have any difficulty in transcribing 
the Mongolian words concerned. 

The fourth chapter (89-132) deals with the 
Mongolian language represented in the Hua-yi 
yi-yu. This is an interesting description of one 
of the Middle Mongolian dialects. 

Lewicki starts with the problem of vocalic har- 
mony and remarks that among the former scholars 
engaged in the study of Sino-Mongolian texts of 





* Francis Woodman Cleaves, The Sino-Mongolian In- 
scription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu, HJAS 12, 
p- 63. 

*N. N. Poppe, Dagurskoe narechie, Leningrad, 1930, 
p. 81. 
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the 14th century there was no complete agreement 
as to whether there had been vocalic harmony or 
not (89). I do not think this is so. The fact of 
the matter is that we find in the works of the 
European scholars two different methods of tran- 
scription of Chinese characters: Pelliot and 
Mostaert did not confine themselves to a simple 
transliteration of the Chinese characters, but ren- 
dered the Mongolian words according to what 
their historical pronunciation was. Hence Pelliot 
wrote, for example, igiildriin, bO’dsii, d@iinar, 
miin, and so on,® and in Mostaert’s works we find 
such forms as ndkor,® dki-ben, G’esiin, hiidekiii-ben, 
and kesedkiin.” On the other hand, Pozdneev, who 
published part of Palladius’ manuscript, slightly 
modified the vocalization of Palladius’ original 
text and brought the Mongolian text closer to the 
phonetic features of the Mongolian language. 
Palladius confined himself to a transliteration of 
the Chinese characters according to their modern 
North Chinese pronunciation. His transcription 


is only a conventional transliteration. Kozin me- 
chanically romanized the text of Palladius’ resto- 
ration of the Secret History, but in the second 
part of his book, where he gives a Written Mon- 
golian version of the text, he writes 6 and ii where 


they are supposed to be. Haenisch, too, confined 
himself to transliterating the Chinese characters 
and did not use a transcription reflecting the his- 
torical Mongolian pronunciation. Therefore, he 
writes nikan, udur, de’u lwe, tunggelik, bolek, 
now uju, and ujeju. In the preface of his book 
Haenisch remarks that the back and front vowels 
are not distinguished in the Chinese transcription 
but hinted at only by the consonantism or eventu- 
ally by formants (‘nur durch den Konsonantismus 
oder etwaige unterscheidende Formantien ange- 
deutet’).° Haenisch does not deny vocalic har- 
mony, but he is fully aware of the difficulty in 
distinguishing between, for example, 6 and 0, be- 
cause the first syllable of the words nékér and 





5 Paul Pelliot, Histoire Secréte des Mongols, Restitu- 
tion du texte mongol et traduction francaise des chapi- 
tres I & VI, Paris, 1949, § 36-37, p. 9. 

® Mostaert, HJAS 12, p. 470. 

7 Antoine Mostaert, Trois passages de I’Histoire Se- 
eréte des Mongols, Studia Orientalia XIV: 9, p. 2. 

8 Erich Haenisch, Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shi), Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen aus 
der chinesischen Transkription (Ausgabe Ye Téh-hui) 
im mongolischen Wortlaut wiederhergestellt, Leipzig, 
1935, $5, p. 1. 

® Haenisch, op. cit., p. xi. 
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noyai are rendered by the same Chinese character.*° 
Thus, as a matter of fact, nobody doubted that 
yocalic harmony had existed in the 14th century, 
and the only difference between the two groups of 
scholars is that some harmonize their texts1+ and 
others do not.’? 


On page 94 (note 1) Lewicki quotes Kotwicz 
and admits the existence of a form sii which might 
have existed along with su. Lewicki seemingly is 
not acquainted with my book on the Mongolian 
hP‘ags-pa script, published a few days before the 
German invasion of the USSR, in which I demon- 
strated that the form si had never existed.'® 

Lewicki also analyses the groups *-aya-, *-agda-, 
ete. His remarks on *-oyo- > o’o need correction: 
Mo. boyol < *boyal (but not *boyul) ‘slave, serf.’ 
The form xo’osun has developed from *quyasun 
(and not *goyusun) ‘empty.’** Just the same, 
to’osun “dust” is not derived from *toyusun but 
from toyosun < *toyasun < *toBasun / tobaray 
‘dust, earth.’ 

The form ijiigiir ‘end, top’ (96) is a misprint 
instead of iijiigiir. 

The translation of a few words also needs cor- 
rection: ndko’ad itself does not mean ‘the day 
after to-morrow’ but ‘another’ (but noko’a tidiir 
is ‘the day after to-morrow,’ verbatim ‘another 
day’). The word G’drtin (97) is not ‘soi méme’ 
but only ‘ own.’ 

An interesting form is kérga ‘drum’ (98) which 
occurs in Mongolian languages as Mo. kégerge 
< *koBerge ‘drum’ and ‘bellows’ (primarily ‘an 
animal hide inflated with air’) — Buriat-Alar 


Erich Haenisch, Bemerkungen zur Textwiederher- 
stellung des Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shi), ZDMG 92 (1938), p. 245. Cf. my review of 
Haenisch’s works in ZDM@ 99, p- 275. Cf. N. Poppe, 
an und Aufgaben der Mongolistik, ZDMG 100, pp. 

-69. 

Nee Sometimes at random and erroneously; ef. my re- 
view of Pelliot’s restoration in HJAS 13, pp. 264-265. 

“Incidentally, the vocalic harmony already existed in 
Common Altaic; ef. Martti Risinen, Zur Lautgeschichte 
der tiirkischen Sprachen, Studia Orientalia XV, p. 97. 
_'*N.N. Poppe, Istoriia mongol’skoi pis’mennosti, t. I, 
Kvadratnaia pis’mennost’, Moskva—Leningrad, 1941, p- 
98; ef. also Khalkha sito “wise” in A. R. Rinchine, 


— mongol’sko-russkii slovar’, OGIZ, Moskva, 1947, 
p. 185. 


“Mo. qoyosun ¢ *quyasun, Mogol quasun ‘ empty ’ was 
thoroughly discussed in N. Poppe, Die Sprache der mon- 
golischen Quadratschrift und das Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi, 
Asia Major N.F., I Jahrgang, I Heft, p. 100-101. 
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xOrga ‘bellows,’ Buriat-Bokhan ywrya id.1* The 
form kérgé in the Hua-yi yi-yu resembles the 
Buriat form ywrya (with a short vowel) and also 
the Turkic form kériik ‘bellows.’ ** 

Lewicki says on p. 98 that the groups *-aya- 
and *-dgd- in the language of the hP‘ags-pa script 
are contracted and become either @ (@) or a’a (@@). 
He considers the latter development a rare one 
and thus corrects what has been written previously 
on this subject.17 I cannot agree with Lewicki’s 
remarks for the following reasons. The character 
transcribed as -’- by Lewicki renders a glottal 
stop of the Arabic type (¢).1® According to the 
spelling rules of the hP‘ags-pa script, this char- 
acter is written jointly with the preceding char- 
acter when the vowels before and after -’- are the 
same. Thus, e.g. ga’a is written q’a (cf. q’an 
=qa’an). On the other hand, when the vowel 
after -’- is different from that before the glottal 
stop, the character rendering the latter is written 
separately from the preceding character: a’u is 
written a-u (cf. ba-u-t‘u-qayi = ba’ut‘uqayi).? 
Sometimes the vertical line connecting the char- 
acter for -’- with the preceding character is dam- 
aged or otherwise not to be seen, and this creates 
the impression of the character for -’- being 
written separately. That an indiscernible connec- 
tive line is able to mislead can be demonstrated by 
words misread by Lewicki in his edition of the 
documents in the hP‘ags-pa script, e.g. the pas- 
sage a-rab-nas-ki~ul-ju (= arabnas k‘vulju) ‘et- 
ting make a consecration’ which he erroneously 
reads as ar-ban-sa-k‘i-ul-ju (= arban sak‘vulju) 
‘causing to guard it ten times.’*® This example 
suffices to demonstrate how difficult it is to divide 
a word, written with the hP‘ags-pa characters, into 
syllables. However, even if it were possible to see 
a difference between the words spelled as q’an and 





15. N, N. Poppe, Alarskii govor, Chast’ I, Leningrad, 
1930, p. 57. : 

16 Divanii Ligat-it Tiirk Terciimesi I, Ceviren Besim 
Atalay, p. 391. 

17N, N. Poppe, Mongol’skii slovar’ Mukaddimat al- 
Adab, chast’ I-II, Moskva—Leningrad, 1938, p. 16. 

18 A, Dragunov, The hPhags-pa Script and Ancient 
Mandarin, Bulletin de V Académie des Sciences de VURSS 
1930, p. 637; Poppe, Kvadratnaia pis’mennost’, p. 30. 

19 Poppe, op. cit., p. 35; ef. Lewicki, Houa-yi yi-yu, 
p- 101. 

20 Marian Lewicki, Les inscriptions mongoles inédites 
en écriture carrée, Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937), 
pp. 50, 54. 
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those written as ga’anu quoted by Lewicki,”* it 
would not prove anything, because, as I have 
demonstrated, there are in the hP‘ags-pa script 
forms of the type d’ulgaqué (i.e. with -’- written 
jointly with d) and forms of the type *the’en, 
*iilwu.*? This is merely an orthographic differ- 
ence. As the character -’- renders a glottal stop 
it requires a preceding vowel, no matter whether 
the latter is denoted in writing or not, simply be- 
cause a gluital stop after a consonant is impossible 
in Mongolian. My remarks made in Muqaddimat 
al-Adab ** refer only to the pronunciation and not 
to the orthography. I may add, that, contrary to 
Lewicki (102), the group iya does occur in hP‘ags- 
pa; cf. tak‘iya ‘hen’ in the edict of Dharmapala’s 
widow, cf. also jarlik‘iyar ‘by the edict’ in the 
inscription of Kiu-yung kwan. 

Lewicki’s statement concerning the history of 
the long vowels is correct, as is his remark that 
the quality of a long vowel resulting from the 
contraction of two vowels usually corresponds to 
that of the second vowel of a group, e. g. *ayu> @ 
(103). However, there are exceptions: *oya and 


*uya > 6, *dge and *iige>6 (e.g. *toya> té ‘num- 
ber,’ *jilwya > Kh. pZold ‘ bridle,’ *kégesiin > Kalm. 
*kdsn ‘foam,’ *éiliige > ts6l6 ‘space’). 


The Mongolian language as represented in the 
Hua-yi yi-yu is marked by numerous examples of 
assimilation of the vowel of the second syllable to 
that of the first syllable (105): nékét < *néked 
‘companions, téré < *tére ‘law,’ kélésiin <¢ kéle- 
siin ‘sweat,’ bok0’iind < *bokegiine ‘ gnat.’ ** A par- 
ticularly interesting form is éino ‘wolf’ (106) ; 
ef. Muqaddimat al-Adab (28) éino, Secret His- 
tory ¢ino, Khalkha ¢‘sono, Buriat Sono id. In con- 
nection with these forms I might add that in the 
modern Mongolian languages (Khalkha, Buriat, 
Kalmuck, etc.) the ancient diphthong *ua < *Ba 
has become either a short or a long vowel: Kh. 
joro ‘omen’ < *irua, but Kh. pZopé and Bur. zodé 
‘fir-tree’ < *jidua. Interesting also are the forms 
Ctyorsun ‘juniper’ and ¢itkor ‘devil.’ The former 
corresponds to a form occurring in the Secret His- 
tory and transcribed by Haenisch as cigorsun ”® 





*1 Lewicki, Houa-yi yi-yu, p. 98. 
*2 Poppe, Kvadratnaia pis’mennost’, p. 31. 
*° Poppe, Mongol’skil slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab, 
. 16. 
*4 Lewicki erroneously derives them from forms with 
*ii in the second syllable. 
*° Haenisch, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca 'Tob- 
ca’an, p. 27. 
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and by Pelliot as cigérsiin.*® The correct tran- 
scription is that of Lewicki; cf. Mo. éuyursu ‘une 
sapiniére, forét de sapins.’** The form ¢éitkor 
corresponds to Mo. ¢idkiir, Kh. t86Dy6r, Kalmuck 
tsétkr / tsiitkr, Ordos pZ6Dxor, and the develop- 
ment *i> 6 in the second syllable is difficult to 
explain. Similar cases are Khalkha $616 ¢ *silii 
‘bouillon, soup,’ Kh. ¢‘séppér < *éidiir ‘hobble, 
Kh. sérwés / sérmés < *sirbiisii ‘tendon, Kh. 
S6l6k / Sullak < *siliig ‘verse,’ and others. The 
word ddé’é ‘now’ corresponds to Mo. ediige and 
Dagur épé and is interesting because of the vowel 
6 < *ii in the second syllable. This development 
corroborates the rule that *uwya> 6 through *oya; 
ef. hP‘ags-pa jirqo’an ‘six,’ Buriat-Alar Zoryén, 
Buriat-Ekhirit joryén id.** Analogically, *iige has 
developed into 6 through *dge: *ediige > *edé’e, 
*Ciliige > *éilé’e > Kh. t*s016 ‘space, freedom,’ and 
so on. The transitional groups *oya and *dge are 
also responsible for the development *1>o0 and *i 
5 6 in the first syllable in the Kalmuck language 
where *uya and *iige in the non-first syllables have 
resulted in 4 and<¢: Kalm. diola < *jiloya < *jiluya 
‘bridle,’ Kalm. tsdlé < *éildge < *€éiliige ‘ space, free 
time, freedom.’ 

The word ‘new’ occurs in the Hua-yi yi-yu in 
the ancient form sini (106); cf. Mo. sine, Kh. 
Sina, Bur. Sena id., but Mugaddimat al Adab (36) 
sini, Ibn Muhanna’s glossary (p. 446 of my edi- 
tion) sini, Monguor seni id. 

Peculiar features of the language represented in 
the Hua-yi yi-yu are the voiced consonants in the 
place of voiceless consonants and vice versa (107). 
Lewicki quotes interesting examples of which 
xudusun ‘boot’ has its equivalents in the Buriat 
dialects; cf. Alar godohon but in other dialects 
gutohon,?® Muqaddimat al-Adab qudusun / yulu- 
sun id. It should be remarked about nikén ‘one’ 
(107) that this is probably the original ancient 
form but not an example of ‘assourdissement’ as 
Lewicki states; cf. Secret History niken, Dagur 
ne‘k‘a, Mogol nikan id. 

Lewicki’s hypothesis that Mongolian had pri- 
marily only one series of occlusives (108) gives 





26 Pelliot, Histoire Secréte des Mongols, § 74, p. 15. 

27 J. E. Kowalewski, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-fran- 
cais, t. III, Kasan, 1849, p. 220. s 

2° Poppe, Die Sprache der mongolischen Quadratschrift 
und das Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi, p. 100-101. ‘ 

29N, N. Poppe, Zametki o govore Aginskikh buriat, 
Trudy Mongol’skoi Komissii 8 (1932), p. 16-17. 
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rise to objections; the most ancient documents of 
the Mongolian languages, e. g. the texts in hP‘ags- 
pa script and the dictionaries compiled by Moslem 
authors, show that there were ¢ and d, q and y, 
k and g (though the relations were somehow dif- 
ferent from the modern languages). Moreover. 
the Common Altaic, too, had a complete series of 
voiceless occlusives *¢, *g, *k, *p and another 
series of voiced occlusives: *d, *y, *g, and *b.°° 
Lewicki’s remarks on the final postlingual conso- 
nants in the language of the hP‘ags-pa script (109) 
need an addition: *y>q and g become -’- before 
the suffix of the plural: ayima’udun, éér’udun.** 
An interesting form is yajarli’un, a genitive of 
yajarliy < *yajarliy. Certain words ending in *-liy 
lose their *y in the plural also in Buriat dialects 
where *-liyud becomes -l’ait, e. g. Buriat-Aga yal’ iit 
<*qayaliyud ‘the people of a khan, yal’as 
< *qayaliyudt (accusative). 

Lewicki correctly points out that various schol- 
ars have transcribed the velar, postlingual conso- 
nant in different manners: some used the letter q, 
others y (109). The mark q is to be preferred, 
because in Ancient Mongolian it really was q 
and not a spirant. This is evident from the 
hP‘ags-pa transcription of Chinese words in which 
the Chinese A (pronounced as x) is rendered by 
another character and not q; cf. yiv tu meév 
= Hou-t‘u miao (name of a temple), yon jhi 
= huan tsé ‘ prince,’ yon tay yiv = huan t‘ai hou 
‘the dowager empress,’ ** yuan Si yim bodisi’ud 
= Mongolian pronunciation Huan shi yin for the 
Chinese Kuan she yin ‘ AvalokiteSvara.’** This 
shows that the creators of the hP‘ags-pa script 
were anxious to distinguish between the Mongolian 
q and the Chinese h. We might add that the Mos- 
lem authors use for the Mongolian q the Arabic 
character sq while the Arabic script has three 


characters for various h-sounds: cA, c = x, 
and »==h (the latter is used to transcribe the 
Mongolian h < *@). 

Lewicki discusses on p. 112 the Middle Mon- 
golian h-<* (or *p). First of all, a misprint 


“°N. Poppe, Altaisch und Urtiirkisch, Ungarische Jahr- 
one VI, p. 94 ff.; Riisiinen, op. cit., p. 24-25. 

“ Poppe, Kvadratnaia pis’mennost’, p. 41; Poppe, Die 
Sprache der mongolischen Quadratschrift und das Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shi, p. 99-100. 

** Yoppe, Kvadratnaia pis’mennost’, p. 30. 

** Paul Pelliot, Un rescrit mongol en écriture *Phags- 
pa, p. 624, note 19. 


should be corrected: Dagur has y- and not f-.** 
To Lewicki’s remark about the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between y- and h- in Chinese tran- 
scription I might add that in Dagur y- < *q- and 
x- < *h- < *d- have converged; cf. Dag. xarbon 
< *harban ‘ten’ and yarbo- <¢ *qarbu- ‘to shoot.’ 
The same thing occurred in the Monguor language: 
x- < *h- and y-< *q- have converged, cf. xarwan 
< *harban ‘ten’ and yawar < *qabar ‘nose.’ It is 
impossible to agree with Pelliot’s opinion that the 
sound k in koyimosun ‘ stockings made of felt’ 
is due to a strong aspiration (Lewicki, p. 112) ; 
koyimosun is simply mispelled, and this word is 
written in all the remaining documents with an 
initial h. 

To Lewicki’s discussion of the sounds s and § 
(113) it should be added that the groups *-sqi 
and *-ski always result in -ski: cf. Mo. ayushi 
< *ayusgi ‘lungs, giski- < *giski- ‘to step, to 
trample.’ 

The form yada’ar ‘bridle’ = Mo. qajayar, Kh. 
xapzar, Bur. xazdr is very old: cf. Secret History 
gada’ar, Muqaddimat al-Adab qadar, Mogol qadar, 
Dagur yxapdlo < Solon yapal, cf. Tungus (Bar- 
guzin) kadamar < *kadaBar id.** 

The phonetic description is followed by a chap- 
ter on morphology. Lewicki starts with the deri- 
vation of nouns which are of no particular interest, 
because the suffixes concerned are well known. 
Much more interesting is the data on the declen- 
sion (113 ff.). Of the forms given on p. 118 those 
in -wai (e.g. kani’ai) do not belong in the de- 
clension, because these are substantive forms of 
pronouns of the English type mine, yours. They 
are never used as attributes; cf. tada irgin Bodon- 
Car-i kanii’ai ba ya’un-wai ba ka’in asaqqu tigai *® 
‘ces gens ne questionnérent pas Bondonéar sur 
qui et comment il était.’** This is not a double 
genitive as Lewicki believes (118) but a genitive 
in -w + suffix of derivation of nouns *-yai (cf. 
Buriat-Alar garmd@nr’i ‘those of Garma, Garma’s 
folks’). The correspondence *y = Mo. q (cf. Mo. 
tanugai ‘ yours’) is not unusual in suffixes; cf. 
Mo. surumyai ‘ gifted’ but martamqai ‘ forgetful.’ 

The ablative éayéa is really unusual and it may 


31 Poppe, Dagurskoe narechie, p. 129. 

85> N. N. Poppe, Materialy po solonskomu iazyku, Mate- 
rialy Komissii po issledovaniiu Mongol’skoi i Tuvinskoi 
Narodnykh Respublik i Buriat-Mongol’sk. ASSR 14, 
Leningrad, 1931, p. 77. 

°*Pelliot, Histoire Secréte des Mongols, § 29, p. 8. 

87 Pelliot, op. cit., § 29, p. 125. 
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be a mispelled word, as Lewicki believes (119), 
though in the ancient language there are such 
forms as morin-éa ‘from the horse,’ ger-¢e ‘from 
the house,’ and in the modern language the forms 
egiince ‘from this’ and tegiinée ‘from that’ occur. 
A particular feature of the declension of stems 
ending in n in the Hua-yi yi-yu is the gemination 
of it before the vowel of a suffix. The cause of this 
phenomenon is not known, but at any rate this 
gemination does not have anything in common 
with the appearance of the consonant n in the 
Turkic genitive and accusative: gan-nin, gan-ni 
quoted by Lewicki (121). Lewicki should know 
that the consonant n in Turkic languages is due 
to the influence of the pronominal declension, cf. 
man and genitive méan-in > md-nin ‘of me.’ ** 
Interesting plural forms are those in -an and -1 
(121-123) : da’dlin ‘ coats,’ daba’al ‘ passes,’ kimul 
‘nails.’ The form in -n mentioned by Lewicki 


(122) has already been thoroughly discussed in 
various articles.*® 


35 N. Poppe, Tiirkisch-tschuwassische vergleichende Stu- 
dien, Islamica I, p. 409 ff. with a quotation of V. Thom- 
sen’s Inscriptions de l’Orkhon. 

8? Erich Haenisch, Steuergerechtsame der chinesischen 
Kléster unter der Mongolenherrschaft, Berichte iiber die 
Verh. d. Stchsischen Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig (Phil.-hist. Klasse) 92 (1940), p. 71, note 31; 
Poppe, Kvadratnaia pis’mennost’, pp. 47, 49; Poppe, Die 
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The pronouns (125ff.) are of little interest, 
Lewicki’s explanation of the meanings of the in- 
clusive and exclusive pronouns is not quite correct; 
they are not ‘nous en général’ and ‘moi et ceux 
dont il est question’ (125) but ‘we, the speaking 
and addressed persons’ and ‘only we, the speak- 
ing persons without the addressed persons.’ The 
pronoun mun (= hP‘ags-pa singular mun, plural 
mud) = Turk. bu ‘this’ (the stem of the oblique 
cases is mun) does not necessarily ascend to a 
front-vocalic form. The pronoun dyimiin is trans- 
lated ‘tel ou tels’ (126); this is only a plural in 
-n of the form eyimii / *eyimiit. 

The verbal forms occurring in the Hua-yi yi-yu 
do not differ from the usual. Only the form Diili’a 
(129) instead of bdlége < *biiliige is of interest. 

The final part of the book is a restoration of the 
texts—edicts, letters, and so on. There is no trans- 
lation or glossary, both of which probably will be 
published in the future. 

In conclusion it should be said that Lewicki’s 
book is a useful contribution to Mongolian lin- 
guistics and it is to be hoped that this work will 
be continued. 

N. Porre 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Japanese Prints, Sharaku to Toyokum, in the Col- 
lection of Louis V. Ledoux. Catalogue by the 
Owner with 16 plates in full color and 45 
in halftone. Princeton: PRINCETON UNI- 
vERSITY Press, 1950. 


This is the fourth volume of a series of five, 
three of which have been reviewed in this JouRNAL 
(JAOS 67. 220 ff.; 70.141 ff.). Mr. Ledoux died 
just before the publication of the third volume; 
fortunately, he had finished the MSS for the two 
volumes that were to follow. His heirs must be 
thanked that they have decided to complete the 
catalogue in the manner it was begun. Since the 
collection is going to be sold, as it was the wish 
of Mr. Ledoux, these books will be the only record 
left. It is a model record of a model collection, 
and a monument to a model collector. 

Of what caliber this collector was, can be 
gleaned from the fact that he had assembled 


twenty-two Sharakus. It takes, of course, means 
far exceeding those of an average person to do s0; 
but this was not the decisive factor in Ledoux’s 
case. He was deeply interested in this enigmatic 
genius, and spent considerable work and expense 
to lift the mystery that surrounds this artist: 
he is the co-author, with Harold G. Henderson, 
of “The Surviving Works of Sharaku” (New 
York, 1939), which probably will remain for some 
time the standard work in a Western language, 
now that Fritz Rumpf has died. 

Each print is shortly described, usually in the 
words of that monograph, to which the reader is 
referred for further details. It seems that Ledoux 
did not come around to make use of a correction 
Rumpf offered about no. 21, the famous double- 
portrait of Nakamura Konozd and Nakajima 
Wadaémon. According to Rumpf, the part played 
by Konozd is that of the keeper of a funayodo 
kanagawaya, kanagawaya being houses that rented 
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boats, funayodo small inns which provided travel- 
ling facilities in small express boats for visitors 
of the Shin-Yoshiwara, and served sake and light 
meals for the guests waiting for the boats. Wadaé- 
mon played the réle of a boatman. 

After Sharaku come nine prints by Choki, of 
whom Ledoux appears to have been very fond. 
In his note about the artist he touches briefly upon 
the problem whether or not Choki was identical 
with the print-designer Shik6, known as pupil of 
Toriyama Sekien (and therefore a fellow-student 
of Utamaro). Quite prudently, Ledoux does not 
commit himself either way. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the artist who signed Choki was the 
same who signed some single sheet prints Shiko. 
His euvre runs closely parallel to that of Utamaro, 
and the “ethereal quality” which Ledoux finds 
so characteristic of Choki’s prints was restricted 
to a comparatively short period. 

The next six prints are by Shunei (1762-1809), 
and then come seven by Hishi (1756-1829), justly 
famous for his women of languorous grace. The 
solitary print by Hiri is the rare portrait of Santé 
Kydden (1761-1816), who became one of the best- 
known writers of his day after he had given up a 
quite successful career as print-maker under the 
name of Kitao Masayoshi. In his notes to the 
twelve prints by Toyokuni I (1769-1825), Ledoux 
pleads for a revision of this artist’s reputation. 
This reputation is not too good; it is mainly based 
on his later work, of which Ledoux rightly says 
that “yielding to an enormous demand, he pro- 
duced a great number of designs which were 
mediocre in themselves, and were printed, because 
of the declining taste of the time, in crude colors.” 
To him who is acquainted with these later prints, 
the portrait of O-Hisa (no. 47) must come as a 
great surprise: it is one of the most exquisite 
Works made in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century; and this was a decade inordinately rich 
in excellent artists. It is hardly credible that this 
print was done by the same man who later pre- 
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sented his figures in graceless poses, with angular 
lines and garish colors. As a matter of fact, 
Toyokuni was good, and sometimes excellent in 
his twenties; but only because he stuck closely to 
the great masters of the day, to Kiyonaga, Uta- 
maro and Hishi for his women, to Shunei and 
Sharaku for his actors. Had he retired around 
1800, like Eishi, or died, like Utamaro, there 
would be little controversy about his rank. It was 
his misfortune that he did neither; freed of their 
presence and their competition, he was finally on 
his own. He put his undoubted talents to give 
form and expression to the new trend that made 
itself felt in the closing years of the century; it 
was a trend towards a coarse and blatant vulgarity. 
In this he was eminently successful, and met at 
once with eminent success; so much that his way 
of depicting women and actors ruled unchallenged 
for almost half a century. 

The last two prints, a crow by Kydsai (1831- 
1889) and a few white mice by Zeshin (1807-1891), 
belong to a category quite different from the rest; 
they are specimens of what is called the “ repro- 
duction wood-cut.” Prints of this class profoundly 
differ in intention and effect from those of the 
“original wood-cut,” where the underlying draw- 
ing was expressly made to be cut; it is but the 
first step in a process the final product of which 
is the print. In the former case, a painting or 
drawing, final and self-sufficient, is reproduced as 
closely as possible; the reproduction is, as it were, 
an afterthought. 

When reviewing the first three volumes of this 
catalogue, I drew attention to the extraordinary 
quality of their color plates. In this volume, only 
a little over half of them come up to the previous 
standard of excellency; in the others, the colors 
are often out of register, and more than the origi- 
nals seem to permit; they are dull, and especially 
the black is harsh and sooty. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 
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Worterbuch der Djaga-Sprache (Madjame-Mun- 
dart) gesprochen am Kilimandjaro in Ost- 
afrika. By Emi Mi.ttert. (Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, 25.) 
Pp. 56* + 412, 1 folding table. 
ECKARDT U. MEssTorFF, 1947. 


Hamburg: 


The Djaga, or Jaga, as they are usually called 
in the English literature on the area, are an im- 
portant Bantu-speaking people of the Mount’ Kili- 
manjaro region of Tanganyika. The present work 
is a dictionary of the Madjame dialect of this lan- 
guage. The dialects of the Jaga language differ 
widely. Up to now, all that has been available 
has been grammatical sketches and vocabularies of 
some of the main dialects. This is, therefore, the 
first extensive lexical treatment of any Jaga dia- 
lect, and, as such, is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of Bantu languages. In its evaluation, 
the fact that the author’s death prevented a final 
revision of the manuscript should be kept in mind. 

¢ 


Reviews of Books 


The work reflects the virtues and defects we 
have come to associate with productions of the 
Meinhof school in Africa. On the positive side 
there is painstaking and conscientious phonetic 
observation. Moreover, the author’s thirty odd 
years as a missionary among the Jaga people 
lends a completeness and richness to his entries 
which make the work a valuable document from 
the point of view of the ethnologist. What the 
present-day linguist will chiefly miss is an ade- 
quate analysis of the phonologic structure of the 
language. 

An introductory section by the late Carl Mein- 
hof, to whom the editing of the present work is 
due, treats the phonology of Jaga from the his- 
torical point of view and provides a useful resumé 
of Augustiny’s grammatical sketch of the Madjame 
dialect (Kurzer Abriss des Madschamedialekts, 
Berlin, 1914). 


JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1951 


The One Hundred and Sixty-first Meeting of the Society was held concurrently with the Third 
Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, on 
March 27, 28, and 29, 1951. The following members of the Society registered their attendance: 


E. B. Allen 

R. Anthes 

T. A. M. Barnett 

E. Bender 

D. Bodde 

N. C. Bodman 

G. W. Briggs 

Mrs. Beatrice A. Brooks 
W. N. Brown 

M. Burrows 

8S. V.R. Cammann 

D. Carr 

W. T. Chan 

W. E. Clark 

V. E. Crawford 

M. J. Dahood 

Florence E. Day 

J. De Francis 

P. Delougaz 

M. J. Dresden 

W. H. Dubberstein 

P. E. Dumont 

I. Dyen 

F. Edgerton 

J.J. Finkelstein 

C. T. Fritsch 

C.S. Gardner 
T.H. 

H.S. ikon 
I. J. Gelb 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. E. Clark at 10:00 a. M., 
27, The Secretary-Treasurer reported as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of March 27, 1951 is 862. Of this total 779 


Theresa Goell 

A. Goetze 

L. C. Goodrich 

C. H. Gordon 

E. I. Gordon 

J.B. Graybill 

G. E. Griinebaum 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
C. W. P. Hansen 

L. Hartman 
Dorothy K. Hill 

C. T. Hodge 

H. M. Hoenigswald 
S. H. Horn 

A. Jeffery 

Mrs. A. Jeffery 

R. G. Kent 

S. N. Kramer 
Stella Kramrisch 
J. M. van der Kroef 
E. R. Lacheman 
K.S. Latourette 
S.C. Lee 

W. Leslau 

Ilse Lichtenstadter 
Mrs. Dagmar E. Liu 
B. Lyon 

E. Mainz 

B. Maisler 

L. N. Manross 


Tuesday. March 


Mrs. Elma Marin 
J.G. Matthews 
W.H. Maurer 

T. J. Meek 

G. E. Mendenhall 
J. M. Menzies 

F. Metzger 

J.1I. Mish 

G. W. Moffitt, Jr. 
W. L. Moran 

P. Mus 

O. Neugebauer 
J.J. Obermann 
C. J. Ogden 

M. Olcott 

H. M. Orlinsky 
Maureen Patterson 
M. Perlmann 
J.M. Plumer 

M. H. Pope 
Edith Porada 

D. T. Ray 

J. Reider 

E. Reifler 

F. Rosenthal 
Trene Roseney 

R. C. Rudolph 

A. Sachs 

H. S. Santesson 
E. Sarkisyanz 


are corporate members, 58 life members, 23 honorary 


members, and 2 honorary associates. Since April 4, 1950, 
the date of my last report to the Society, 56 have been 
added to the roll. This number includes 7 former mem- 
bers who have been re-elected. 
have lost 27 by resignation. 
Secretary has learned of the death of the following 9 
members. (The date of election to the Society is indi- 


In the same period we 
During the past year the 


cated by the number in parentheses. ) 
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William R. Taylor, corporate member 
d. Feb. 24, 1951 (1925) 
Thomas Whittemore, corporate member 

d. June 8, 1950 (1945) 


G. M. Schramm 
T. A. Sebeok 
O.R. Sellers 

C. C. Shih 

O. Shimizu 

J. K. Shryock 
P. W. Skehan 
S. L. Skoss 

E. B. Smick 

A. Soper 
Louise P. Smith 
E. A. Speiser 
W. E. Staples. 
F. R. Steele 

F. J. Stephens 
L. Sternbach 

H. G. Stigers 

E. J. Templeton 
H. L. Thomas 
Mrs. Winifred S. Thomas 
W. B. Wallis 

R. W. Weiler 

A. G. Wenley 

J. W. Wevers 
R. J. Williams 
A.H. Yarrow 

E. J. Young 

S. Zeitlin 


Total 118 


Masaharu Anesaki, honorary member 


d. July 23, 1949 (1934) 


Charles D. Benjamin, corporate member 


d. (1950) 


Robert P. Blake, corporate member 


d. May 9, 1950 (1939) 


Roswell S. Britton, corporate member 


d. Feb. 2, 19% (1933) 


Champlin Burrage, corporate member 


d. Jan. 8, 19% (1946) 


Alice E. Kober, corporate member 


d. May 16, 1950 (1943) 


Dietrich von Lentz, corporate member 


1951 (1939) 


2 te 88 8s eee 
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The Secretary-Treasurer stated that a detailed 
Treasurer’s Report for the year had been approved 
by the Executive Committee, and that mimeo- 
graphed copies of this report were available at the 
registration table. He then presented the following: 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Assets 


Investments, general funds (cost) $ 24,583.47 
Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney Fund 

50,732.65 
Cash deposited at Yale University, Decem- 


Cash in New Haven Savings Bank, Decem- 
11,326.81 
Value of inventory of printed books (cost) 8,379.59 


$100,935.90 
Liabilities 

General Endowment 
oa cagd a ed eens ddaracwmes $ 15,300.00 
Miscellaneous gifts 47.50 
OI aa iitin nk iwcdiarmiaweeteneiineed 76.58 
Life Membership Fund 5,634.39 
Louise Wallace Hackney Fund 50,768.55 
Reserve Fund 1,500.00 
Surplus 27,608.88 


$100,935.90 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts 
Annual dues 3,602.45 
Income from investments 5,166.68 
Bale of publications. ..........0.sc000 4,358.89 
Invested funds liquidated 1,816.77 
Gifts and subscriptions to AOS 33....... 478.87 
Author payment on AOS 33 157.16 
Miscellaneous 15.74 


$ 15,596.56 
Expenditures 

Manufacturing and distributing 

Journal $5,235.64 
Royalties to authors of Offprints 25.55 
Secretary’s assistant and ex- 

pense 1,631.75 
Cost of Annual Meeting 285.79 
Maintenance of Library 101.60 
New Printing AOS 30 544.00 
Refunded to author AOS 33.... 852.76 
Costs of AOS 33 3,846.50 
Advertising publication 94.39 
Award to Hackney Scholar.... 763.33 
Securities purchased 2,169.62 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

chased 16.45 
Editorial fee AOS 34 25.00 
Miscellaneous: postage, supplies, 


$ 15,723.84 


NE cornea gue Coxe Lo ae. g calender cea Sanne $ 127.28 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub. 
mitted. 

Signed: BERNARD BiLocH 
Signed: HaAraLp INGHoLT 
January 19, 1951 


It was voted to adopt the reports. 
The report of the Editor was presented by the 
Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1950-51 the Editors have published 
parts 2, 3, 4 of Volume 70 and part 1 of Volume 71 of 
the Journal. 

Volume 70 consists of 332 pages. It was accompanied 
by Supplement No. 10, On Beer and Brewing Techniques 
in Ancient Mesopotamia, according to the XXIIIrd 
Tablet of the Series UAR.ra = bhubullu, by Louis F. 
Hartman and A. L. Oppenheim, which contained 55 pages 
and 4 plates and was largely paid for by an outside 
subsidy which is gratefully acnowledged in the Supple- 
ment itself. 

The number of pages issued in the Journal is an in- 
crease over the previous Volumes 68 and 69, though the 
high point of 352 pages of Volume 67 has not been 
attained. The Editors have been able to print this satis- 
fying amount thanks to the somewhat larger tunds put 
at their disposal by the Secretary-Treasurer and to the 
fact that our printer’s labor costs did not rise during 
the year. 

Volume 70 contains 23 articles, 13 brief communica- 
tions, 50 reviews, and 10 notes (including the proceedings 
of the joint meeting of the Society and the Middle West 
Branch). In the following analysis of regional distri- 
bution and subject matter, brief communications are 
counted with articles, and notes are omitted. The re- 
gional distribution: Far East—21 items; Middle East 
and Southeast Asia (Iran, India, Farther India, Indo- 
nesia) — 24 items; Near East (including Egypt) —37 
items; Philippines—1 item; general (including an obitu- 
ary)—3 items. 

Subject matter (roughly classified) : Religion—4 arti- 
cles, 4 reviews; History—7 articles, 7 reviews; Cultural 
items (astronomy, armor) — 2 articles; Philology (ex 
planation of texts)—14 articles, 16 reviews; Linguistics 
(including dictivnaries)—4 articles, 9 reviews; Arche- 
ology and art—2 articles, 9 reviews; Folkore and Eth- 
nology—l article, 5 reviews; History of Scholarship— 
1 article; Bibliography—1 article. Again, as in the last 
volume, the number of reviews of important books 38 
noteworthy. 

The first issue of Volume 71 consisting of 96 pages, 
contains 3 notes and 19 other items, which are distri: 
buted regionally as follows: Far East—6, Middle East— 
7, Near East—4, Siberia—1, Africa 1. 

In the American Oriental Series two volumes have 
appeared: volume 33, Roland G. Kent, Old Persian: 
Grammar, Texts, Lexicon; and volume 34, Louis H. Gray, 
The Narrative of Bhoja (Bhojaprabandha) by Ballala 
of Benares. The Bleek volume is still pending. The 
Index of the Journal is being prepared for a printer 
and awaits financing. 
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The chief problem of the Editors continues to be that 
of financing the constant stream of material submitted. 
At the time of this report there is an accumulation 
which will all, it is hoped, be printed within the next 
four issues. It will, however, be replaced by new mate- 
rial. Consequently, we see no prospect of reaching a 
state when we shall not be at least six months behind 
in publishing any article, though reviews and possibly 
prief communications will usually appear in less time 
than that. 

Murray B, EMENEAU, 


Editor. 


Signed : 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1950/51, one hundred and forty-eight 
volumes and two hundred and forty-eight numbers of 
periodicals have been added to the Library. Of the 
periodicals two hundred and eleven were in continuance 
of sets already in the Library; thirty-seven represent 
sets new to the Library. Forty-one volumes have been 
bound; nineteen volumes loaned to non-resident members 
of the Society. One new exchange has been established, 
with Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan; two have been re-estab- 
lished: with the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon and 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute; one has been 
discontinued, that with Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen 
Sprachen. 


The cataloguing of books, pamphets and periodicals 
is up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Abi Ya’qib Sejestani. Kashf al-Mahjib (Le dévoile- 
ment des choses cachées). Introd. par H. Corbin. 
1949. (Bibliothéque iranienne, sér. A: Textes, v. 1) 

Acme; annali della Facolta di filosofia e Jettere dell’Uni- 
versita Statale di Milano. v.1, fase. 1-2. 1948. 

Adam, T. Grammar of the Malay language, by T. Adam 
and J. P. Butler. [1948] 

K. Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certa- 
mina poeseos latinae. 1949. 

Akhilananda, Swami. Hindu view of Christ. [1949] 

Alpatov, M. V. Russian impact on art. Ed. by M. L. 
Wolf. Tr. from the Russian by I. Litvinov. [1950] 

al-Arid, Ibrahim. al-Asalib al-shi’riya. 1950. 

Auboyer, J. Le tréne et son symbolisme dans 1l’Inde 
ancienne, 1949. (Annales du Musée Guimet. Bib- 
liothéque d’etudes, t. 55) 

Avesta. Pahlavi Yasna and Visperad. Ed. by Bamanji 
Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 1949. (Pahlavi text ser., 
no. 8) 

Avesta. Gathas. New light on the Githis of holy Zara- 
thushtra with transliteration by Ardeshir Framji 
Khabardar. [19492] 

Avesta. Venidad. Pahlavi Venidid. (Zand-t jvit-dév- 
dit.) Transliteration and trans. in English by T. 

_Anklesaria. Ed. by D. D, Kapadia. 1949. 

Avierino, Ch. D. Notice nécrologique sur le R. P. Paul 
Sbath (1887-1945). 1947. 

Baljon, J. M. S. The reforms and religious ideas of 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 1949. 
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Ballala, of Benares. The narrative of Bhoja (Bhoja- 
prabandha) tr. from Sanskrit by L. H. Gray. 1950. 
(American oriental series, v. 34) 

Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery. Bulletin. 
v. 4, pt. 1-2; v. 5, pt. 1-2; v. 6, pt. 1-2. 1946-49. 

Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen. 
Jaarboek. v. 9, 1 Jan. 1941-31 Dec. 1947. 1950. 

Berlin. Staatliche Museen. Die Papyri als Zeugen an- 
tiker Kultur. 1949. 

Bharatiya vidya, v. 10, 1949. [1950] 

Birge, J. K. A guide to Turkish area study. 

Bjgrset, B. Man and this mysterious universe. [1949] 

Bossert, H. T. Karatepe kazilari (birinci én-rapor). 
Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Karatepe (erster Vor- 
bericht) H. Th. Bossert, U. B. Alkim, H. Cambel [et 
al.] 1950. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayinlarindan. 
5. ser., no. 9) 

Boyle, J. A. A practical dictionary of the Persian lan- 
guage. 1949. 

Brunschvig, R. La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides 
des origines 4 la fin du XVe siécle. t. 2. 1947. 
(Publ. de l'Institut d’études orientales d’Alger, 11) 

Buck, P. H. Material culture of Kapingamarangi. 1950. 
(Bernice P. Bishop Museum. Bulletin 200) 

Chhabra, B. Ch. Epigraphical research. Prakrit and 
Sanskrit inscriptions [by] B. Ch. Chhabra [and] 
N. Lakshminarayan Rao; Muslim inscriptions [by] 
Mohd. Ashraf Husain. [19507] 

China. Supreme Court. Interpretation of the Supreme 
Court at Peking, years 1915 and 1916: Translations, 
notes and introd. by M. H. van der Valk. [1949] 
(Sinica Indonesiana, 1) 

Cohn-Wiener, E. Travelling report for the time of 
February—April 1936. [Indian art] 1937. 

Commentationes fenno-ugricae in honorem Y. H. Toi- 
vonen. 1950. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen Seuren Toimi- 
tuksia, 98) 

Darab Khan, G, H. Persian composition. 1948. 

Dasgupta, S. N. A history of Indian philosophy. Vol. 
IV. Indian pluralism. 1949. 

Davar, S. P. The history of the Parsi Punchayet of 
Bombay. 1949. 

David, M. Les dieux et le destin en Babylonie. 
(Mythes et religions [23]) 

De Marquette, J. Introduction to comparative mysti- 
cism. [1949] 

Desai, S. F. A community at the cross-road. 

Dhalla, M. N. Ancient Iranian literature. 

Dournes, J. Dictionnaire sré (kého) -frangais. 

Duda, H. W. Vom Kalifat zur Republik. 1948. 

Dumézil, G. Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, IV. Explication 
des textes indiens et latins. 1948. (Ecole pratique 
des hautes études. Section des sciences religeuses. 
Bibliothéque, v. 62) 

Eissfeldt, O. Von den Anfingen der phénizischen Epi- 
graphik nach einem bisher unverdéffentlichten Brief 
von W. Gesenius. 1948. (Hallische Monographien, 
5) 

Fairbank, J. K. Modern China; a bibliographical guide 
to Chinese works 1898-1937, by J. K. Fairbank and 
Kwang-Ching Liu. 1950. (Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute. Studies, v. 1) 

Fischel, W. J. Israel in Iran (a survey of Judeo- 
Persian literature) [1949] 


1949. 


1949. 


1948. 
1949. 
[1950] 
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Jews and Judaism at the court of the Moghul 

emperors in medieval India. 1949. 

New sources for the history of the Jewish 

diaspora in Asia in the 16th century. 1950. 

The region of the Persian Gulf and its Jewish 
settlements in Islamic times. 1950. 

Fisher, S. N. The foreign relations of Turkey, 1481- 
1512. 1948. (Illinois studies in the social sciences, 
v. 30, no. 1) 

Fonti ricciane; documenti originali concernenti Matteo 
Ricci e la storia delle prime relazioni tra ]’Europa 
e la Cina (1579-1615) ed. e commentati da P. M. 
d@’Elia sotto il patrocinio della Reale accademia 
d'Italia: v. 1. Storia dell’introduzione del cristia- 
nesimo in Cina. pte. 1, libri 1-3. Da Macao a Nan- 
ciam (1582-1597) 1942. 

Forrest, R. A. D. The Chinese language. [1948] (The 
Great languages ) 

Glazer, S. Bibliography of periodical literature on the 








Near and Middle East. vols. 14-16. [1950] 3v. 
Goldman, 8. The book of human destiny. t. 2. In the 
beginning. [c1949] 
Gujarati. 6 books in Gujarati characters. 


Haddad, G. M. Aspects of social life in Antioch in the 
Hellenistic-Roman period. 1949. 

Haenisch, E. Lehrgang der chinesischen Schriftsprache. 
II. Erginzungsband. III. Chrestomathie. 1948-49. 
2v. 

Haldar, A. O. The notion of the desert in Sumero- 
Accadian and West-Semitic religions. [1950] (Up- 
sala. Universitet. Arsskrift, 1950: 3) 

Hamilton, C. H. Buddhist philosophical systems. [New 
York, 1950] 

Heyd, U. Foundations of Turkish nationalism. The life 
and teachings of Ziya Gikalp. 1950. 

Hitti, P. K. The Arabs, a short history. 1949. 

Hsieh-ta journal of Chinese studies; v. 1. 1949. 

Humanistiska vetenskapssamfundet i Lund. Arsberit- 
telse. 1949/50, 1. 1950. 

Ibn Kudima, ’Abd Allih ibn Ahmad, Muwaffak al-Din. 
Le précis de droit [ed. par] H. Laoust. 1950. 
Indian (Dominion) Archaeological survey. Archaeology 
in India. 1950. (Bureau of Education. Publication 

no. 66) 

The Indian Institute of Culture. 
1949. [1950] 

Islamic literature; v. 1, nos. 2-5; v. 2, no. 1. 

Jayaraj. 
1948. 

Jerusalem. Hebrew University. The Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, 1925-1950. [1950] 

Johnson, A. C. Byzantine Egypt: economic studies by 
A. C. Johnson and L. C. West. 1949. (Princeton 
Univ. studies in papyrology, no. 6) 

Kanazawa, 8. Ajiya kenkyf ni kansuru bunken. 1948. 
(His Ajiya kenkyi sdsho, 5) 

Cha-Sekai inryd shi no kenkyi. [1947] (His 

Ajiya kenky@i sdsho, 2) 

Fumi to ji. [1947] 


Report for the year 


1949-50. 
Mantra-raja-rahasya, the soul of symbols. 








(His Ajiya kenkyi sdsho, 








3) 

Konron no tama. [1948] (His Ajiya kenkyi 
sdsho, 4) 

Neko to nezumi. [1947] (His Ajiya kenkyi 
sdsho, 1) 


Katsh, A. I. Hebrew language, literature and culture 
in American institutions of higher learning. 1950, 
({Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, inc.] 
Monograph no. 2) 

Kayser, R. The life and time of Jehudah Halevi; tr, 
from the German by F. Gaynor. [1949] 

Keilani, I. Aba Hayyan at-Tawhidi. 1950. 

Kent, R. G. Old Persian grammar, texts, lexicon. 1950, 
(American oriental series, v. 33) 

Keur, D. L. The scientific concept of race and worid 
peace. [1950] 

Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri. La Zubda Kachf al-Mami- 
lik [ed. par] J. Gaulmier. Traduction inédite de 
Venture de Paradis. 1940. 

Kuusi, M. Sampo-eepos, typologinen analyysi. 1949, 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia, 96) 

Leslau, W. Ethiopic proverbs of Chaha. [1949] 

Notes de grammaire et d’étymologie éthio- 
pienne. [1949] 

Leyden. Rijks universiteit. Bibliotheek. Beschrijving 
der Javaansche, Balineesche en Sasaksche hand- 
schriften aangetroffen in de nalatenschap van Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk. Vervaardigd door Dr. J. 
Brandes. 1901-26. 4v. 

Lindhagen, C. The servant motif in the Old Testament. 
1950. 

Lloyd, S. Foundations in the dust. 1947. 

Léfgren, O., ed. Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt 
Aden im Mittelalter; Abii Mabrama’s Adenge- 
schichte v. 2. Biographien. 2. Hilfte: "Umar-Yinus 
(218-322) Supplement (323-357) Glossar. [1950] 
(Arbeten utgivna med understéd av Vilhelm Ekmans 
universitetsfond, Uppsala, 42: 2: 2) 

Madras. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
A deseriptive catalogue of the Tamil manuscripts, 
by S. M. Fazlullah and T. Chandrasekharan. 1912- 
1948. 3v. 

. A triennial catalogue of Tamil manuscripts by 

Syed Muhammad Fazlullah and T. Chandrasekharan. 

v. 9, pt. 2. 1949. 

A triennial catalogue of the Telugu manv- 
scripts, v. 6. By Syed Muhammad Fazlullah and 
T. Chandrasekharan. 1949. 

Malouf, R. Les chantres du vin et de la femme chez 
les Arabes. [1949] 

. Clouds. Rendered into English by J. T. W. 

Sadler. 1947. 

Clous d’ivoire. 

Khiyalat. 1945. 

Nuages. [1943] 

Poémes. 1945. 

Manjusha (Sanskrit monthly magazine) v. 4, nos. 1-4, 
no. ll. 1949-50. 

Martin, P. S. Sites of the reserve phase: Pine Lawn 
Valley, Western New Mexico [by] P. S. Martin 
[and] J. B. Rinaldo. 1950. (Chicago. Natural 
History Museum. Fieldiana: anthropology, v. 38, 
no. 3) 

Turkey Foot Ridge site; a Mogollon village; 
Pine Lawn Valley, Western New Mexico [by] P. 5. 
Martin [and] J. B. Rinaldo. 1950. (Natural His- 
tory Museum. Fieldiana: anthropology, Vv. 38, 
no. 2) 

Maspero, H. 

















Poéms. [1948] 














Mélanges posthumes sur les religions et 
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1950. 3v. (Paris. Musée 
Bibliothéque de diffusion, 


Vhistoire de la Chine. 


Guimet. Publications. 
y. 57-59) 

Meer, P. E. van der. The ancient chronology of Wsetern 
Asia. 1947. (Documenta et monumenta Orientis 
antiqui, v. 2) 

Michigan. University. Museum of Art. 
dhist bronzes. [1950] 

Moon, P. Warren Hastings and British India. 
(Teach yourself history library) 

Moore, C. A., ed. The second East-West philosophers’ 
conference. 1949. (Hawaii. University. Occasional 
paper, 52) 

Miiller-Freienfels, R. Schicksal und Zufall. [1949] 

Munsterberg, H. A short history of Chinese art. [1949] 

[Nagasawa, K.] Min Shin sdzu-bon mokuroku. 1947. 

Nasr, Nasim. al-Shi’r al-’arabi fi balatat al-mulik. 
[1950] 

Nath, R. M. 
[1948] 

The New East; v. 1, nos. 1-2. 1949-50. 

Obermann, J. New discoveries at Karatepe. 1949. 
(Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Trans- 
actions, v. 38, p. 1-50) 

Ugaritie mythology. 1948. 

Ojajirvi, A. Sijojen merkitystehtivista Iti-Karjalan 
Masselin murteissa. 1950. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen 
Seuran Toimituksia, 97) 

Oriental College magazine. Zamima [supplement] Nov. 
1949, Feb., May, Aug., 1950. 1949-50. 

Patafijali. The Vyaikarana-Mahabhiasya, pt. 1 (Ahnikas 
Ist to 4th) by Bhagavat-Patafijali; with Pradipa 
by Kaiyata and Mahabhisya-Pradipoddyotana by 
Annambhatta. Ed. by P. P. S. Sastri and A. San- 
karan, with an introd. by T. Chandrasekharan. 
1948. (Madras government oriental manuscripts 
ser., 7) 

Poerbatjaraka (Lesya) r. ng. dr. Indonesische hand- 
schriften door R. M. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka, P. Voor- 
hoeve en Dr. C. Hooykaas. 1950. 

Puech, H. C. Le manichéisme, son fondateur—sa doc- 
trine. [1949] (Paris. Musée Guimet. Publications. 
Bibliothéque de diffusion, t. 56) 

Rabin, H. Hebrew. [1949] (Lund, Humphries Modern 
language readers) 

Ramaswami Sastri, K. S. The Ramayana in indepen- 
dent India and the new world order. [1949] 

The value of English literature to Indian 
youth. [1949] 

Reifler, E. La “ fission de l’atome ” en sinologie & l’aide 
de la sémantique comparative. [1949] 

Rignell, L.G. Die Nachtgeschichte des Sacharja. [1950] 


Rinaldo, J. B. An analysis of culture change in the 
Ackmen-Lowry area. 1950. (Chicago. Natural His- 
tory Museum. Fieldiana: anthropology. v. 36, 
no. 5) 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Bombay branch. List of members corrected up to 
1-11-1948. [19487] 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ceylon branch. Journal. New ser. v. 1. 1950. 
Rubgiizi, Burhan al-Din oghli Nasir al-Din. Narrationes 

de prophetis (reproduced in facsimile). Introd. by 


Chinese bud- 


1949. 


The back-ground of Assamese culture. 





— 


K. Grgnbech. 1948. 
Maioris, 4) 

Rysiewicz, Z. Un archaisme de l’accentuation vedique. 
1948. (Polska akademia umiejetnosci. Komisji 
orientalistycznej. Prace. nr. 37) 

Sahlin, H. Zur Typologie des Johannesevangeliums. 
[1950] (Upsala. Universitet. Arsskrift, 1950: 4) 

Sande, E. de. De missione legatorum Japonensium ad 
Romanam curiam [facsimile reproduction. Introd. 
by H. Iwai, Japanese translation by H. Izui and 
others and a critical study by K. Hamada]. [1935] 
(Toy6 bunko sokan, 4) 

Sarkar, B. K., comp. The peoples and cultures of India 
[a bibliography] [19497] 

Schwarz, K. Jewish artists of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. [1949] 

Shén-hui. Entretiens du maitre de dhyana Chen-Houei 


(Monumenta Iinguarum Asiae 


du Ho-Tsé (668-760) par J. Gernet. 1949. (Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Publ. 31) 
Shephard, E. The cowherd and the sky maiden. [1950] 


Spuler, B. Geschichte der islamischen Linder: II. Die 
Mongolenzeit. 1948. (His Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik [10]) 

Steppat, F. Iran zwischen den Grossmichten 1941-1948. 
1948. 

Szlechter, E. Essai d’explication des clauses: mutta- 
tam gullubu, abbuttam Sakanu et abbuttam gullubu. 
[1949] 

Szezesniak, B. Material in the Archives of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame relating to, the American 


missions in the Far East. 1950. 

Tegnaeus, H. Le héros civilisateur. 1950. (Studia 
ethnographica upsaliensia, 2) 

Thomassen & Theussink van der Hoop, A.N.J. Indo- 


nesische siermotieven. 1949. 


Tokyo. Metropolitan Office. A concise handbook of 
Tokyo. [1950] 
Tokyo. Téyd bunko. A classified catalogue of books in 


foreign languages in the Toyo bunko, 1917-1936. 
v. 1: General reference works. Asia, East Asia and 
the Pacific. 1944. 


Turunen, A. Lyydiliismurteiden dinnehistoria. IT. Vo- 
kaalit. 1950. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen Seuran Toimi- 
tuksia, 99) 

United Asia: international magazine of Asian affairs; 
v. 2%. 1949. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Report of the librarian of 
Congress, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 
1950. 

University of Ceylon review, v. 7, no. 3. 1949. 

Viébus, A. Investigations into the text of the New 
Testament used by Rabbula of Edessa. 1947. (Bal- 
tic Univ. Contributions, 59) 

Neue Ergebnisse in der Erforschung der Ge- 

schichte der Evangelientexte im Syrischen. 1948. 

(Baltic Univ. Contributions, 65) 

. Researches on the circulation of the Peshitta 

in the middle of the fifth century. 1948. (Baltic 

Univ. Contributions, 64) 

Untersuchungen iiber die Authentizitat einiger 

asketischer Texte, iiberliefert unter dem Namen 

“Ephraem Syrus.” 1947. (Baltic Univ. Contribu- 

tions, 57) 
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Vreede-de Stuers, C. Tjatatan tentang. Peraturan per- 
pustakaan di Indonesia (Bahasa Indonesia-Belanda ) 
1950. 

Washington (State) University. Library. Recent Chi- 
nese acquisitions. no. 4-5. May—Sept., 1950. [1950] 

Recent Japanese acquisitions. no. 4-5. May-— 
Sept., 1950. [1950] 

Widengren, G. The ascension of the apostle and the 
Heavenly Book. (Ring and Saviour III). [1950] 
(Upsala. Universitet. Arsskrift, 1950: 7) 

Winstedt, Sir R.O., ed. Indian art, essays by H. G. 
Rawlinson [and others] [1948] 

Wischnitzer, R. (B.) The Messianic theme in the paint- 
ings of the Dura synagogue. [1948] 

Zacharias, H. C. E. Protohistory, an explicative ac- 
count of the development of human thought from 
Palaeolithic times to the Persian monarchy. 1947. 

Zajaczkowski, A. Ze studiéw nad zagadnieniem Chazar- 
skim; études sur le probléme des Khazars. 1947. 
(Polska akademia umiejetnosci. Komisji orienta- 
listyeznej. Prace. nr. 36) 

Zwiazki jezykowe potowiecko-stowiatiskie. 1949. 
(Wroctawski Towarzystwo Naukowe. Prace. ser. A., 
nr. 34) 

Ziadeh, F. Arabic primer. 

studies, 2) 


1949. (Princeton oriental 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee held its annual meeting last 
night in the Penn Sheraton Hotel with all members 
present, except Mr. Emeneau and Mr. Pfeiffer. Four 
former Presidents, Messrs. W. N. Brown, F. Edgerton, 
A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, as well as the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Hackney Scholarship, Mr. A. G. 
Wenley, were also present. Reports of the various com- 
mittees and officers were heard and discussed. 


The following budget for 1951 was set up: 


Resources Actual and Estimated 


Investments 

From Monograph Fund 
Balance in General Account 
From Contingency Fund 


$6,043.28 


Appropriations 


$3,683.08 
400.00 
1,755.37 
94.83 
35.00 
75.00 


Journal Account 

Editors’ honoraria 

Secretary-Treasurer’s expense and assistant 
Library 

I 5 iclastnr 8 ede & ese rence OI a 
Western Branch 


$6,043.28 


The following appointments and elections to com- 
mittees were made: 
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Mr. James Francis Cahill was reappointed as a Hackney 
Scholar for a second year. 

Mr. Richard Edwards was appointed as a Hackney 
Scholar. 

A Committee on Honorary Membership was appointed, 
consisting of Walter E, Clark, Chairman, Arthur W. 
Hummel, and Theophile J. Meek. 

W. Norman Brown was reappointed for a three-year 
term on the Committee for the Promotion of Oriental 
Research. 

R. C. Rudolph was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

Nelson Glueck was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Enlargement of Resources. 

Robert Treat Paine was reappointed for a term of 
three years on the Hackney Scholarship Committee. 

O. R. Sellers was reappointed as the Society’s repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. 

The Committee approved in principie a change in the 
Constitution, and now announces that it will later pro- 
pose an amendment providing for two new classes of 
membership. It is proposed to establish a family mem- 
bership, whereby a second member of a family may be- 
come a member by paying one dollar per year, provided 
only one copy of the Journal is received in the family. 
It is also proposed to set up a class of student members 
at a lower assessment than that of corporate members. 

The Committee is pleased to take note of the forma- 
tion of an organized group of our members on the Pacific 
Coast which wishes to be recognized officially as the 
Western Branch of the Society. The proposed branch has 
met and elected officers as follows: President—Henry F. 
Lutz; Secretary-Treasurer—Edward H. Schafer; Execu- 
tive Committee—Peter A. Boodberg, Murray B. Emeneau, 
Walter J. Fischel, Sherman E. Lee. Our Committee 
recommends that the Society vote to ratify the forma- 
tion of the Western Branch with the officers just named. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


It was voted to approve the formation of the 
Western Branch, as recommended by the Executive 
Committee. 

The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 


sented by D. Bodde, as follows: 


The Council held its annual meeting in the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 25-26, 
1951, preceded, on January 24, by the usual conference 
of secretaries. During the business meeting of January 
25, the Council admitted to membership the American 
Musicological Society, and accepted with regret the with- 
drawal of the American Society of International Law. 
That evening Professor Ralph E. Turner of Yale gave 
an address on “Science, Democracy, and Education: 
Some Observations on the Cultural Crisis of Our Time.” 
His very stimulating paper was followed by comments 
by Professor George Boas of Johns Hopkins and Norman 
J. DeWitt of the University of Minnesota. At the next 
day’s session devoted to the theme, “ The Humanist as 
an Aid to Learning,” the delegates discussed the reasons 
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for the present decline in prestige of the humanities, and 
proposed possible means for making the humanities more 
meaningful to the general public, using such channels 
as the college classroom, the graduate school, adult edu- 
cation, publications, mass media, and special conferences. 
The importance of integrating the Orient into our 
modern world-view was several times emphasized. It was 
the opinion of many delegates that this was the most 
stimulating annual meeting held by the Council in the 
last several years. 

Among recent activities of the Council, the following 
are of special interest to the American Oriental Society: 


Committee on Near Eastern Studies: During 1950 the 
Committee cooperated in summer institutes on the Near 
East held at Harvard and the University of Michigan, 
a session of Near Eastern Art at the Institute of Fine 
Arts of New York University, and special work in Near 
Eastern History conducted at Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. To initiate its Near Eastern 
Translation Project, it has selected ten Arabic and four 
Turkish books, all published during the past fifteen 
years, for translation into English. The compilation of 
its Basic Bibliography of Works in West Huropean 
Languages for Near Eastern Studies is now virtually 
completed. 


Joint Committee on Southern Asia: The Committee 
has completed a 55-page preliminary draft of a survey 
of the needs and resources of Southern Asia Studies in 
the United States, which will serve as a basis for a final 
version to be completed this year. The Committee 
operates as a clearing house for information in its field, 
has issued the first two numbers of an occasional mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin, and is actively interested in promoting 
the exchange of scholars between the United States and 
Southern Asia. 


Committee on Far Eastern Studies: The project, List 
of Published Translations from Chinese into English, 
French, and German, is making steady progress, with 
the section on “ Literature ” now ready for publication. 
Alexander Soper’s translation of Kuo Jo-hsii, 7T‘u Hua 
Chin Wen Chih, which will constitute No. 6 in the Morse 
Series on Chinese and Related Civilizations, is now in 
press. The third volume of the translation of the Ch‘ien 
Han Shu by H. H. Dubs is partially in galley proof, 
partially in page proof. The Committee is cooperating 
with the University of California in a Program on 
Korea to be held in the summer of 1951 on the Berkeley 
campus. 


Committee on the History of Religions: Wing-tsit 
Chan of Dartmouth delivered the 1950 Haskell Lectures 
at the University of Chicago, his topic being “ Religious 
Trends in Revolutionary China.” The lectures will be 
published in book form by the Columbia Press. The 
next lecturer, it is hoped, will be Louis Massignon of 
the Collége de France, on the topic, Islamic Mysticism. 
During the coming year the Committee plans to launch 
a series of readers on major religions intended for non- 
specialists. The first, on Buddhism, will be edited by 
Clarence H. Hamilton; others will include a reader on 
Islam, by Arthur Jeffery. 


Committee on the Language Program: The Committee, 
Preparatory to compiling materials for the teaching of 
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English to adult speakers of other first languages, is 
making basic descriptive analyses of several foreign lan- 
guages, including, in the oriental field, Korean, Burmese, 
Indonesian, Vietnamese, Turkish and Persian. 

Conference on Uniformities in History: A Compara- 
tive Discussion of Feudalism: The papers on feudalism 
which were presented by regional specialists at this 
conference, held under the auspices of the Council at 
Princeton, October 31—November 1, 1950, included ones 
on Ancient Egypt, the Ancient Near East (exclusive of 
Egypt), India, China and Japan. These and the remain- 
ing conference papers on other civilizations are to be 
published in book form, with an introductory general 
essay on feudalism. 

In addition to the above specialized activities perti- 
nent to the oriental field, the Council is continuing its 
more generalized activities (fellowship programs, studies 
on publication, cooperation with the Fulbright Act Ad- 
ministration, etc.) along the lines already described by 
my predecessor, Dr. W. Norman Brown, in his report to 
the American Oriental Society a year ago. 


Signed: DeERK BoppE 


The report of the Society’s representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by O. R. Sellers 
as follows: 


Continued and expanding activities have marked the 
work of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
during the last twelve months. At the December meet- 
ing of the Trustees and the Corporation in New York 
there was a dinner in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the organization. A feature 
was an account of the beginning of the school in Jeru- 
salem by Professor C. C. Torrey, the first director. To 
mark the occasion the schools issued an illustrated anni- 
versary catalogue containing a brief history of the 
schools and a list of publications. In the last year, with 
one reinstatement and three new admissions, the number 
of corporation members has reached a new high of 
seventy-two. 

Work in the field has progressed. Last spring under 
the director, Professor J. L. Kelso, the Jerusalem school 
completed the first season of excavation at New Testa- 
ment Jericho and nearby Khirbet en-Nitla, preliminary 
reports of which have appeared in the Bulletin. The 
annual professor, Kenneth W. Clark, performed a nota- 
ble task in photographing manuscripts in the libraries 
of Jerusalem and Mt. Sinai. This year, under the direc- 
torship of Professor F. V. Winnett and with the annual 
professor James B. Pritchard, there has been continued 
excavation at Jericho, some explorations in east Jordan, 
and the beginning of a small but promising excavation 
at Dhiban, the biblical Dibon. Professor Henry Detweiler 
made a brief visit in January to work on the plans of 
the Jericho site. 

Thanks to the accumulation of fellowship funds during 
several years when the appointment of fellows was inex- 
pedient, it was possible last autumn to send out three 
fellows: Dr. W. H. Morton, Dr. Lucetta Mowry, and 
Father Roland E. Murphy. In addition Mr. J. A. 
Thompson of the Australian Institute of Archaeology 
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has been present as honorary fellow. Also a fluctuating 
number of American scholars has been living at the 
school, attending lectures, and taking part in trips and 
excavations. 

The Baghdad School, of which Professor Albrecht 
Goetze is director, is cooperating with Professor Robert 
Braidwood of the Oriental Institute in the investigation 
of a prehistoric cave showing early Mesopotamian civili- 
zation. Dr. Bruce Howe, the annual fellow of the school, 
has arrived in Jarmo and is participating in the excava- 
tion. Dr. Edith Porada, who has gained international 
distinction by her studies in the glyptic art of the Near 
East, after working in the Iraq museum as honorary 
fellow of the school, has returned to America. 

Plans for next year are in the process of formation. 
For the Jerusalem school two fellows have been ap- 
pointed and Miss Sirerpie Der Nesessian, professor of 
Byzantine art and archaeology at Dumbarton Oaks, has 
been appointed honorary visiting lecturer. 

President Carl H. Kraeling at the present time is in 
the Near East, where he has visited Egypt and Iraq 
and is expected to spend some time in Jerusalem. First 
Vice-President W. F. Albright has been continuing his 
important explorations and excavations in south Arabia. 
During the absence of these two, Second Vice-President 
E. A. Speiser has been carrying the administrative 
burden and editing the Bulletin. The New Haven office 
is in the capable hands of Mrs. Gladys R. Walton, who 
was elected business manager in December. 


The Bulletin and the Biblical Archaeologist have ap- 
peared regularly and maintained their excellence. Nevws- 
letters have kept the membership informed about de- 
velopments in Jerusalem and Jarmo. The Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies, now changed to letter press, is com- 
plete through Vol. IV (1950). As Supplementary 
Studies Nos. 7-9 of the Bulletin is a volume, The Early 
Arabian Necropolis of Ain Jawan, by Richard L. Bowen, 
Jr., with chapters by F. R. Matson and Florence E. Day. 
Under the editorship of Professor Millar Burrows, as- 
sisted by Dr. John C. Trever and Professor William H. 
Brownlee, the schools have published Vol. II, Fasicle 2, 
of The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, plates 
and transcription of the Manual of Discipline. The long 
awaited annuals of 1945-49, consisting of two double 
volumes, Haplorations in Eastern Palestine IV, by 
President Nelson Glueck, are reported nearly ready for 
distribution. 


Signed: O. R. SELLERS 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by E. A. Speiser as follows: 


John A. Wilson 

For Vice-President: Yuen-ren Chao 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Murray B. Emeneau 

For Associate Editors: James B, Pritchard and John 
De Francis 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1954), Herrlee G. Creel 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: 
lin Edgerton 


For President: 


Frank- 
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For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1954), Samuel D. Atkins, Peter A. Bood- 
berg, and Frederick V. Winnett 


By vote of the Society, the Secretary cast a 
unanimous ballot for the election of the above 
nominees. 

President W. E. Clark appointed B. Bloch and 
M. Pope to serve as auditors to examine the ac- 
counts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the Com- 
mittee on Investments for the year 1951. 

President W. E. Clark appointed F. Edgerton, 
A. Jeffery, and K. S. Latourette to serve as a 
Committee on Resolutions. 

The following resolution was presented by C. H. 
Gardner: 


Be It Resolved that the American Oriental Society 


I. deplores the action of the Regents of the University 
of California for voting to dismiss members of the 
faculty of that university against the recommendation 
of the Committee on Privilege and Tenure and in viola- 
tion of traditions of academic freedom and right ot 
tenure. 


II. urges upon the Regents a return to the principles 
of academic freedom and tenure which have hitherto 
obtained in the university. 


III. requests its members not to accept appointments 
at the University of California which would be replace- 
ments of persons discharged in violation of traditions 
of academic freedom and tenure. 


After discussion pro and con, the resolution was 
adopted by majority vote. The following members 
asked that their names be recorded as having voted 
against the resolution: R. G. Kent, L. Manross, 
F. J. Stephens, and H. G. Stigers. E. Reifler re- 
quested that his name be recorded as _ having 
refrained from voting. 


The following communications were presented: 


J. M. Menzies, Toronto: The Most Ancient Chinese 
Conceptions of God (illustrated ) 

F. Rosenthal, University of Pennsylvania: A Muslim 
Comedian of the Eighth Century and some Remarks on 
the History of Humor in Islam 

Edith Porada, Queens College: New Aspects of Kas- 
site Art (illustrated) 


After adjournment the members of the Society 
and of the Far Eastern Association were served 
a complimentary luncheon by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Following the luncheon the members of the two 
Societies assembled and were called to order by 
President W. E. Clark. 

An address of welcome was delivered by Presi- 
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dent Harold E. Stassen of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The second session convened at 2:15 p. M., of 
the same day, with President W. E. Clark pre- 
siding. The following communications were 


presented : 


Florence E. Day, Metropolitan Museum of Art: The 
Silkk of Marwan I (illustrated ) 

W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: The Jain 
Temple Room in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(illustrated ) 

F. Edgerton, Yale University: The Question of an 
“Original Language ” of Buddhism 


At 3:30 p. M. the session divided into two 
groups for Round Table discussions. 

A. Jeffery presided at the Islamic Round Table, 
and G. von Griinebaum summarized his paper on 
Government in Islam, Theory and Practice, which 
had been circulated previously by mail to the 
members of the Islamic group. 

A. Goetze presided at the Assyriological Round 
Table, and I. J. Gelb summarized his paper on 
Transliteration and Transcription of Cuneiform, 
which had been circulated previously by mail to 
the members of the Assyriological group. 

In each Round Table session, there was full and 
profitable discussion of the paper. 


The third session was held at 9:30 
March 28, with E. A. Speiser presiding. 
following communications were presented: 


A. M., 
The 


A. Sachs, Brown University: The Astrological “ Cal- 
endar” TU No. 12 (illustrated) 

W. Leslau, Asia Institute: Classification of the Ethio- 
pic Languages 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Voice in Hittite 

W. L. Moran, West Baden College: New Evidence on 
yaqtula in Karly Canaanite 

J. J. Obermann, Yale University: Amarna and Kara- 
tepe 

S. N. Kramer, University Museum: 
verbs: A Representative Cross Section 

T. H. Gaster, Dropsie College: Sidelights on the Gil- 
gamesh Epic 


Sumerian Pro- 


The fourth session was held at 2:00 P.M. as 
a joint session with the Far Eastern Association 
with W. Bingham presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


0. Neugebauer, Brown University: India and the His- 
tory of Ancient Science (illustrated) 

Stella Kramrisch, University of Pennsylvania: Cos- 
mological Architecture in Asian Civilizations 
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Ch‘en Shou-Yi, Claremont Graduate School: 
Foreign Influences on Chinese Literature 

P. Mus, Collége de France: A Sociological Approacii 
to Cambodian Architecture 


Some 


At 7:00 p.m. of the same day, the members of 
the Society and their friends and invited guests 
met with the members of the Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation at the joint annual subscription dinner. 

Following the dinner, President Walter E. Clark 
delivered his presidential address on the subject: 
The Future of Indian Studies. 

President Harold S. Quigley of the Far Eastern 
Association delivered his presidential address on 
the subject: Far Eastern Studies: Problems and 
Possibilities. 


The fifth session was held at 9: 30 a. m., March 
29, with President W. E. Clark presiding. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by F. Edgerton as follows: 


At the close of its one hundred and sixty-first meeting, 
the American Oriental Society expresses its deep appre- 
ciation of the many courtesies extended by its hosts in 
Philadelphia, which have helped to make the meeting 
thoroughly enjoyable. , 

The University of Pennsylvania has provided excellent 
facilities for the Society’s meetings and entertained us 
at a most delightful luncheon. President Harold E. 
Stassen welcomed us in a brief address which we all 
found not only cordial and heart-warming, but stimu- 
lating, helpful, and encouraging to us in our work. 

The University of Pennsylvania Museum entertained 
us at a cocktail reception on Wednesday before the 
annual dinner. 

The Dropsie College entertained the Near East Section 
at a delightful buffet luncheon on Thursday and pro- 
vided commodious quarters for that section’s meetings 
Thursday afternoon. 

The local Committee on Arrangements, headed by 
Professor W. Norman Brown, showed the greatest solici- 
tude and efficiency in anticipating the collective and 
individual wants of the Society and its members. 

The Oriental Club of Philadelphia entertained the 
Executive Committee at dinner on Monday night. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. E, A. Speiser invited all the Near East 
Group to a reception Tuesday evening. On the same 
evening several other local members afforded very delight- 
ful hospitality to various groups. The Penn-Sheraton 
hotel extended various courtesies to the Society and its 
officers. 

The Secretary of the Society is hereby instructed to 
convey its heartfelt thanks to all the above for their 
generosity and kindness. 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


The following memorials were adopted by rising 
vote: 
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Masaharu Anesaki, honorary member since 1934, d. 
July 23, 1949. Born in 1873, his greatest scholarly con- 
tribution was made to the history and literature of the 
Japanese Christians during the so-called Christian cen- 
tury (1549-1650), in six works (Tokyo, 1925-32). A 
sketch of his life with a list of his numerous publica- 
tions appeared in Monumenta Nipponica 6 (1943). He 
was Professor of Comparative Religion in the University 
of Tokyo, and served as Visiting Professor at Harvard 
(1913-15), the Collége de France (1919), Berlin and 
Freiburg (1935). 

Robert P. Blake, corporate member since 1939, d. May 
9, 1950. Born November 1, 1886, he was educated at the 
University of California and at Harvard University. 
He received the Ph. D. degree at the latter institution 
in 1916. His teaching career included appointments at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Georgian University 
at Tiflis, Russia, and Harvard University. His principal 
contributions to learning were in the fields of Byzantine 
history, ancient economic history, and the New Testa- 
ment. 

Roswell Sessoms Britton, corporate member since 1933, 
d. February 2, 1951. He was born July 3, 1897 in 
Shanghai. After preliminary education at home in Soo- 
chow he came to the United States, graduating from 
Wake Forest College in 1917 (B.A.) and the School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, 1923 (B. Litt.). 
In 1923 he won the coveted Pulitzer Travelling Scholar- 
ship and journeyed to Peking, where he helped to estab- 
lish the school of journalism of Yenching University, 
and where he served as its chairman, 1924 to 1926. At 
the same time he commenced his formal studies of the 
Chinese language at the North China Union Language 
School, which he continued at Columbia University later. 
His first important contribution to the field was his 
monograph: The Chinese Periodical Press, 1800-1912, 
published in Shanghai in 1933. Although he continued 
his interest in the history of Chinese journalism, his 
main concern for the next fifteen years was in China’s 
antiquity, particularly in the oracufar and bronze in- 
scriptions of the Shang and Chou periods. Six separate 
publications, not to mention articles and reviews, reflect 
his research in this branch of Chinese scholarship. 

Alice E, Kober, corporate member since 1943, d. May 
16, 1950. She was Associate Professor of Classics in 
Brooklyn College. She had devoted herself for years to 
studying the Minoan script; in 1946 she went to Eng- 
land on a Guggenheim Fellowship to study the Evans 
materials at first hand. An obituary sketch of her by 
Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn appeared in Language, 26. 442 f. 

William Robert Taylor, corporate member since 1925, 
d. February 24, 1951. He graduated from the University 
of Toronto in 1904, Kings College, Toronto, in 1908. 
He received his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Toronto in 1910. He became Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literatures in West- 
minster Hall, Vancouver, in 1910, special lecturer in 
Oriental Languages 1911-12, and 1914-15. In 1915 he 
became Professor of Oriental Languages and Head of 
the department in University College, University of 
Toronto, and in 1945 Principal of that institution. In 
1929-30 he was Annual Professor at the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. In 1930, he became 
an associate trustee of that corporation. In 1934 he was 
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granted a D.D. by Queen’s University, Kingston, and 
in 1945 one by Victoria University. In 1948 he was 
elected to the Royal Society of Canada. For the past 
nineteen years he had been actively engaged with the 
committee charged with the revision of the American 
Standard Version of the Bible. His special field was 
with the Psalter. 


President W. E. Clark yielded the chair to W. N, 
Brown, and the following communications were 
read by title only: 


E. H. Cutts, Northeastern University: The Back- 
ground of Macaulay’s Minute 

A. I. Katsh, New York University: Aggadie Back- 
ground of the Koranic ‘‘ Seven Heavens ” 

J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: SamSi-Adad’s Voyage 
from Subat-Enlil to Mari 

T. J. Meek, University of Toronto: The Interpreta- 
tion of Sections 142-3 in the Code of Hammurabi 

H. Penzl, University of Michigan: The Morphemic 
Analysis of Pashto (Afghan) Verbal Forms by Afghan 
Grammarians 

M. G. Slonim, Long Beach, N. Y.: Masculine Nouns 
Taking Feminine Attributes in the Hebrew Bible 


The following communications were then pre- 
sented : 


Irene Roseney, Asia Institute and Hunter College: 
Oriental Studies and Social Sciences: An Anthropolo- 
gist’s Point of View 

H. L. Thomas, University of Missouri: Interlace 
Ornament in the Art of the Late Ancient Near East 
(illustrated ) 

Ilse Lichtenstidter, Asia Institute: 
Stay in Egypt, June 1950—February 1951 

A. 8, Atiya, Library of Congress: The Arabic Palimp- 
sests of Mt. Sinai 


Report on My 


The sixth session consisted of four separate 
sectional meetings. 


The Near East Sections A and B met at 2:00 
P.M. at the Dropsie College. At Section A, T. J. 
Meek presided and the following communications 
were presented : 


H. M. Orlinsky, Hebrew Union College—Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion: Some Observations on the Text of the 
St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll and on the So-Called Psalms 
of Thanksgiving 

M. Burrows, Yale University: The “ Haftarot Scroll ’ 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls 

F. R. Steele, University Museum: Dating the Suc- 
cessive Enlil Temples Recovered at Nippur in 1949-50 
(illustrated ) 

A. Goetze, Yale University: Duddul, A Problem of 
Ancient Geography 

E. R. Lacheman, Wellesley College: a. Note on Mat- 
thew 5:19 (5 mins.); b. Note on Suditu in the Nuzi 
Tablets (10 mins.) 

M. Pope, Yale University: Ugaritic Adverbial -m 
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E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: “ Elative ” 
forms in Akkadian and West Semitic 

M. Vogelstein, New York: The Historical Setting of 
Benhadad’s Campaign Against Zakir of Hamath 


At Section B, P. K. Hitti presided and the 
following communications were presented : 


R. J. Williams, University of Toronto: Some Prob- 
lems of Grammar in the Demotic of Papyrus Insinger 

E, Maintz, New York: Ibn Sina on Free Will 

R. Anthes, University Museum: The Meaning of Truth 
(Maat) in Amarna (ca. 1375-55 B.c.) 

S. H. Horn, University of Chicago: Jericho in a Topo- 
graphical List of Ramses IT 

M. Perlmann, New School for Social Research: A 
Manuscript Story of Ka’b al-Ahbir’s Conversion to 
Islam 

C. H. Gordon, The Dropsie College: Egypto-Semitic ¢ 


The Indic Section met at 2:00 P.M. in Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, with H. H. 


Bender presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 
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PY. E. Dumont, The Johns Hopkins University: A Note 
on Taittiriya-samhita 5.2.8.5 and Satapatha-brahmana 
7.5.1.1 

H. M. Hoenigswald, University of Pennsylvania: On 
Indo-European Word Accent in Context 

J. M. Plumer, University of Michigan: Mystic Mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvati: A Study in Rajput Sym- 
bolism (illustrated ) 

M. J. Dresden, University of Pennsylvania: The Kho- 
tanese Manuscript Ch. 00274 


The Far East Section met at 2:00 P.M. in 
Houston Hall of the University of Pennsylvania 
with L. C. Goodrich presiding. The following 
communications were presented: 


B, Lyon, Washington, D. C.: A Proposal to Arrange 
Chinese Characters by Phonetics and Finals 

E. Sarkisyanz, Chicago: On the Evolution of Ideo- 
logies in Burmese History 

EK. Reifler, University of Washington: Four Early 
Interpolations in the “ Wen Wang” Ode of the Ta-ya 
of the Chinese Classic of Songs 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


MippLteE West Brancu 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 20-21, 1951 


The Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society held its thirty-fourth annual 
meeting on April 20 and 21, 1951 at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, in joint session with 
the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Chicago Society 
of Biblical Research. 

The following members of the Society were 
present at one or more sessions: 


0. J. Baab . Marcus 

R. A. Bowman G. E. Mendenhall 
C.S. Braden *., North 

P. Delougaz . L. Oppenheim 
W. G. Echols . L. Pyatt 

F. W. Geers . Reifler 

I. J. Gelb K. C. Seele 

H. G. Giiterbock O. R. Sellers 

R. T. Hallock Hide H. Shohara 
H. E. Hill B. Szezesniak 
Elinor M. Husselman E. R. Thiele 
Helene J. Kantor G. E. Griinebaum 
W.C. Klein J. A. Wilson 

C. F. Kraft G. E. Wright 

J.R. Kupper M. J. Wyngaarden 
B. Landsberger H. C. E. Zacharias 


The first session was opened with prayer by 
President Ernest W. Saunders of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the Faculty 
Lounge of the Technological Institute at 2:00 


p.M., Friday, April 20. Following the business 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis President George E. Mendenhall presided 
over the business session of the American Oriental 
Society. The minutes of the 1950 joint meeting 
of the Middle West Branch with the national 
Society were approved as published in JAOS 70: 
210-221. The President then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: Nominating Committee: I. J. 
Gelb, O. R. Sellers, Erwin Reifler; Auditing Com- 
mittee: G. E. von Griinebaum, W. C. Klein; 
Representative on the Joint Resolutions Com- 
mittee of both Societies: Elinor M. Husselman. 
Following adjournment of the business meeting 
the following papers were read with President 
Mendenhall in the chair: 


“* Seeing’ in the New Testament ” 
K. J. Stratemeier, University of Dubuque 
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“Galilean Christianity in the Apostolic Age ” 
Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary 


“ Pauline Christology as the Outgrowth of Missionary 
Apologetic ” 
Raymond R. Brewer, James Millikin University 
“* Amath, Amunah, Pistis and Aletheia’ ” 
C. Umhau Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary 
“* Hisern Vieh Stirbt Nie’ ” 
A. L. Oppenheim, University of Chicago 
“ Marcion as Interpreter of Paul” 
Paul E. Davies, McCormick Theological Seminary 
*“ Nomadism in Mari” 
J. R. Kupper, University of Chicago 


“The So-Called Amorites ” 
Benno Landsberger, University of Chicago 


The second session of the Societies followed 
the subscription dinner which was served at Sar- 
gent Hall at 6:30 p.m. Charles S. Braden of 
Northwestern University presided. As the Societies 
were meeting on the campus of this University 
as part of its Centennial celebration, an address 
of welcome was given by A. C. Van Dusen, As- 
sistant to the President of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Then followed the presidential addresses: 


“The Search for Oriental Wisdom ” 

George E. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School, 
President, Middle West Branch, American Oriental 
Society 

“John the Baptist and the Messianic Theocracy ” 

Ernest W. Saunders, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
President, Mid-West Section, Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis 


The third session of the Societies was called 
to order by President Mendenhall of the American 
Oriental Society at 9:00 a.m., Saturday, April 21 
in the Faculty Lounge of the Technological Insti- 
tute. In the business meeting of the American 
Oriental Society the Nominating Committee sub- 
mitted the following report of nominees for the 
year 1951-52: 


President: Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Institute 

Vice-President: Keith C. Seele, University of Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute 

Members of the Executive Committee: George E. 
Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School; Richard T. 
Hallock, University of Chicago 


Upon motion these nominees were unanimously 
elected. 

The Secretary-Treasurer then submitted the 
financial report, which had been audited and was 
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now declared approved by the Auditing Com- 
mittee, as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH oF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society, APRIL 21, 1951 


Balance on hand, April 6, 1950................ $21.39 


Receipts: 


Budget appropriation from the national office. 75.00 


—-_.. 


Ee ee eee ee rE: 


Expenditures: 


Postage and telephone calls........... $ 2.52 
Society’s share of the expenses of the 
joint program, as follows: 


Ist mailing 
568 letters and cards 
2nd mailing 
printing 400 pro- 
grams 
260 2c stamped 
envelopes 
260 postal cards.... 


17/35 of total expenses, 
as follows: 


(AOS 340; SBLE 275; 
CSBR 85; 
Total membership 700) 


Balance on hand, April 21, 1951 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. Krart, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited and approved: 
G. E. von Griinebaum 
Walter C. Klein 


April 21, 1951 


Motion to approve the report as audited was 
passed unanimously. 

After announcement by the President of the 
formation of a Western Branch of the American 
Oriental Society the business meeting of the 
Society was adjourned. 

In the ensuing business meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis the following 
report of the Joint Resolutions Committee of both 
Societies was adopted: 


The Joint Resolutions Committee submits the 
following for the consideration of the members 
present : 
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1. The Societies wish to thank Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the privilege of meeting on its campus during 
the year of its Centennial celebration and to offer their 
best wishes for its further prosperity and continued 
academic achievements during the coming century of its 
life. We appreciate both the fine surroundings and the 
excellent meals which have been provided for us. And 
we are also grateful to Garrett Biblical Institute for 
providing lodgings for members desiring it. 

2. The Societies also want to express their apprecia- 
tion to the committee on arrangements, which consists 
of Messrs. Charles S. Braden, chairman, and Otto J. 
Baab, Charles F. Kraft, and Ernest W. Saunders. 

3. Your committee wishes to make a suggestion for 
the improvement of the meetings of the Societies and 
trusts that its purely constructive intentions will not 
be misunderstood. The suggestion is that all future 
papers be carefully prepared beforehand with a view to 
their oral presentation within the specified time limit. 
Material that may be in a form acceptable for publica- 
tion may not be in a form well suited for delivery under 
the limitations imposed by the nature of our meetings. 
The greater the intrinsic value of the material to be 
presented, the more it deserves such special preparation. 


Respectfully submitted by 


ELinor M. HUSSELMAN 
FRANK NORTH 


With President Saunders of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the chair the 
following papers were read: 


“The Semantic Parallelism of Job 5: 3 of the Hebrew 
Bible ” 
Erwin Reifler, University of Washington 
“The Chronological Systems Employed by the Hebrew 
Scribes in the Period Following the Schism be- 
tween Israel and Judah ” 
Edwin R. Thiele, Emmanuel Missionary College 
“A Note on Babil” 
I. J. Gelb, University of Chicago 
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“The Role of Zoroastrianism in Regard to Messian- 
ism ” 
H. C. E. Zacharias, Techny, Illinois 


“ Firdausi’s Concept of History ” 
Gustav E. von Griinebaum, University of Chicago 


“Some Coptic Poll-Tax Receipts from the Arab 
Period ” 
Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan 


“ Athanasius Kircher’s Theory on Chinese Language 
and Culture ” 
Boleslaw Szczesniak, University of Notre Dame 


“Expressions of Personal Attitude in the Japanese 
Language ” 
Hide E. Shohara, University of Michigan 


The fourth session of the Societies was called 
to order by President Saunders of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis at 1:30 P.M. in 
Lecture Room 4 of the Technological Institute. 
The following papers were read: 


“* Kusebes Logismos’ in IV Maccabees ” 
Robert M. Montgomery, DePauw University 


“ Resemblances in Thought-Pattern between Philo and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ” 
Robert S. Eccles, Indiana School of Religion 
“Objects from an Early Christian Catacomb (illus- 
trated)” 
Ovid R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary 


Following the reading of these papers the joint 
session of the Middle West Branch of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
was declared adjourned. 

A number of members of the Societies remained 
for the session of the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research. 
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THE PREPARATION OF COPY FOR PRINTING 


The editors of the JouRNAL in 1941 prepared a style 
sheet for the preparation of copy by contributors. This 
was published in vol. LXI, pp. 306-310, and an addendum 
was printed in vol. LXII, p. 85. In vol. LXIX, p. 50, 
the editors again drew the attention of contributors to 
certain basic requirements which were being constantly 
overlooked in the preparation of typescripts. These basic 
requirements will always hold, and the attention of 
contributors is again drawn to them. 

The special style of the JoURNAL published in vol. LXI 
seemed to some members of the Society to be desirably 
simple in comparison with other styles more commonly 
used. However, the editors have found that it increased 
the amount of time that they had to devote to their 
editorial labors, since many typescripts submitted to 
them were internally very much lacking in consistency 
of style but approximated most closely to more tradi- 
tional styles than the one adopted. Most of those 
scholars who expressed preferences in the matter of 
mechanical style, moreover, preferred more traditional 
styles. 

It seems good to the editors, therefore, after consulta- 
tion with some other members of the Society, to adopt 
completely “ The MLA Style Sheet,” compiled by William 
Riley Parker, Secretary of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, adopted as a common style in all details by 
forty-six learned journals in the field of the humanities 


and in principle, though not in all details, by thirty-two 
other journals, and printed in PMLA (Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America), vol. 
LXVI, no. 3 (April 1951). It is thought that the adop- 
tion of this common style, since it is essentially a tra- 
ditional style, will make it easier for contributors to 
prepare their typescripts with consistency and will ease 
the editorial burden in preparing copy for the printer. 
It should be pointed out that the style involved is only 
the mechanical one of ordinary references, footnotes, 
and in general the outward appearance of the typescripf. 
It is not intended that specific mechanical problems of 
special fields (e.g. references to cuneiform publications, 
references to Chinese books, ete.) should be affected in 
any way by the application of the style sheet. Moreover, 
the JOURNAL retains its own forms of signature for 
articles, brief communications, and reviews, and its own 
bibliographical style for the headings of reviews; for 
these details contributors should refer to recent issues 
of the JOURNAL, or they may leave these details to the 
editors. It is hoped that for the rest all contributors 
will feel that they can cooperate with the editors by 
using the style sheet. 

In order to make available to contributors “ The MLA 
Style Sheet,” the editors have on hand a considerable 
number of reprints of it, which they will be glad to send 
gratis to any members of the Society who request them. 


-— 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


ACTA ORIENTALIA 


The editors of Acta Orientalia have been able to re- 
sume publication of this journal after a long lapse of 
years, and announce in volume XXI, part 1 (published 
in 1950) that the Oriental Societies of Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Norway continue as before to support the 


journal and that in addition Sweden enters into the 
collaborative publication, Le Monde Oriental being now 
fused with Acta Orientalia. Subscription matters are 
undertaken by E. Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 





“THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS ” 


It is announced that a series of volumes under the 
general title “The World’s Religions” is to be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the ACLS Committee on 
the History of Religions. The series will include guides 
to study and translations from sacred texts and classical 
literatures. Volumes well advanced in preparation are: 
Hellenistic Religions, edited by Frederick C. Grant; 
Islam, edited by Arthur Jeffery; The Ancient Near East, 
edited by Isaac Mendelsohn; Eastern Orthodox Chris- 


tianity, edited by G. Florovsky and C. A. Manning; 
Talmudic and Medieval Judaism, edited by 8S. Baron 
and J. L. Blau; Ancient Roman Religion, edited by 
Frederick C. Grant. Buddhism: A Religion of Infinite 
Compassion, edited by Clarence H. Hamilton, the first 
volume to appear, is published by the Liberal Arts Press, 
Inc., 153 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. The 
publication of the series has been assisted by a grant to 
the Council from the Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 





AAAS MEETINGS 


Section H (Anthropology) of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is holding several 
sessions on Asia during the annual meetings of the 
Association Dec. 26-31, 1951, in Philadelphia. The ses- 
sions on Asiatic archaeology will range from the Near 
East to Japan; the chairman will be Lauriston Ward. 


W. Norman Brown will be the chairman of a session on 
modern Asian affairs. Uninvited papers on Asia and on 
Asiatic languages will also be welcomed. Address !- 
quiries to the Secretary of Section H: Marian W. Smith, 
501 West 113 St., New York 25, N. Y. 





